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THE DOWAGER. 


1 IRLS about her in a flock, 

¥ Like roses round a hollyhock; 
Laughter, motion, gliding grace, 
Youth's fresh lustre in a face, 
All the things that sweetest were— 
Yonder sits the dowager. 


Bravely still she smiles; indeed, 
Placid in her cap and weed, 

Plies the lorgnette left and right 
With a hand still lily-white 

Ah! but the pinch’d heart of her— 
Poor old wistful dowager! 


Once for her the starry lights 
And the waltzes’ birdlike flights; 
Once a bosom all athrob, 

Sigh of rapture like a sob; 
Wafts of violet and myrrh— 
Poor old dreaming dowager! 


Snow-whirl of white drapery, 

Laces like the wind-whipt sea 

Feet that mocked the swallow’'s wing, 
Ever lightly vanishing; 

Heart and soul with joy astir— 

Such was once the dowager 


Now she fain remembers all 
While the waltzes rise and fall, 
And the subtle, soft perfume 
Hovers ghostlike in the room 
Perished hopes and fancies stir— 
Poor old wrinkled dowager! 


Better would she be, I trow, 
Where the quiet hearth coals glow, 
And the seer’s lofty page 
Rears a temple fit for age 
Nay?—her moon-dead youth for her? 
Frivolous old dowager! 
James BuckHam 


WOMEN AND MEN 
THE COMPLAINT OF THE POOR 


T is impossible for a prosperous and comfortable person 

to understand the point of view of the dissatisfied— 
whether in the case of the ordinary socialist or of Mr. How- 
ells—without keeping in mind such facts as the following, 
which the writer happens to know pretty directly. A 
poor cobbler was troubled, as many men are, with an in 
satiable love of mechanical invention; and this was finally 
concentrated on a mechanism for “tying and binding” 
in connection with a “reaper.” It was for a need then 
very imperfectly filled, and promised great rewards if suc 
cessful. He worked at it for years, impoverishing his 
family for it, until his wife implored him to give it up al- 
together. Getting it at last, however, into final shape, he 
carried it to one of the chief establishments which manu- 
factured reapers, and offered it for inspection and sale 
After a little examination it was rejected decisively as 
being too complicated; the inventor went home in despair, 
put his model away under his bench, and promised his 
wife to abstain from inventions thenceforward. A few 
weeks or months passed, and a shabby man one day came 
to the door asking to see it, and saying that he himself 
had invented a reaper and it might be worth while for 
them to join forces. Pulling out the rejected model from 
under the bench, the inventor showed it, and finally soid 
it for a small sum to the visitor. It turned out afterward 
that the shabby man was an employé of the great estab- 
lishment which had nominally rejected the invention, and 
had taken this mean way to buy it for a song. It has 
since proved immensely profitable. If taxed with the 
trick, they would simply reply that business was busi 
ness, and each man must Jook out for himself. 

This precise story may not be true, though it rests on 
good authority, That it might be true there is no ques 
tion. It is the possibility of its being true which vitiates 
all theories of the dignity of wealth. If wealth were, as 
is sometimes asserted, simply the cumulative result of in- 
dustry, patience, and honesty, it would not be hard to 
treat it with a certain reverence. Where one man has 
grown rich by economy, energy, and skill, and another 
has grown or remained poor by indolence or incapacity, 
there wealth seems to denote qualities that claim respect, 
and men do not grudge the deference shown to it, It is 
because men of any experience all know instances to the 
contrary, and have watched the many examples of tricks 
like that applied to this poor cobbler, that they denounce 
all wealth as a fraud upon the community. Sow a vic 
tim, and you reap a socialist, 

Yet it is so difficult to resist the prestige of success, and 
so easy to believe the great man to be also good,that peo- 
ple are not, in the individual case, very critical. It is easy 
to convince one’s self that gossip is malicious, that one 
does not know all the details. At any rate, in the next 
generation the facts grow wholly vague; they represent 
old seandal; they no more vitiate the inheritor of a for- 
tune than the nobleman or noble lady of to-day, in England 
or Austria, is vitiated in reputation by the fact that the 
original dukedom or earldom may have been bought by 
the dishonor of an ancestor. But all this, or even the fact 
that the privileged position is well used, does not usuall 
propitiate the mind of the socialist or even of the re . 
osopbic critic. His question is whether the money of the 
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so-called benefactor is to be regarded as an actual gift or 
as an act of restitution—giving back to the community its 
rightful share hitherto withheld. If these benefactors 
were really public-spirited, these malcontents reason, 
they would not object to an income tax, for instance, 
which would put the gift in a more unequivocal form, 
Probably there never was a time and place where more 
money was spent than here and now by rich men for the 
benefit of the community. The trouble is that the wealth 
increases in spite of it, and so does poverty. Moreover, 
the wealth does not get the credit of what it really does, 
Its occasional follies and extravagancies and titled mar- 
riages are before all men’s eyes; its acts of benevolence 
are less advertised, and not so interesting for purposes of 
gossip. Many men of profuse generosity are really sim- 
ple and retiring in personal habits, but these are simply 
ignored. The only American millionaire whom one finds 
habitually reverenced in the more radical newspapers is 
Peter Cooper, and this not so much for the money he 
spent as for the way he spent it; and, in part, from his 
greenback and other theories. 

It is impossible not to recognize that much of the dis- 
trust of wealth on the part of the poor has come from the 
mere increase of quantity in wealth; that we now count 
by millions instead of thousands, and that the word multi- 
millionaire has become necessary. Greville records, fifty 
years ago, the registering of a will bequeathing the largest 
fortune ever known in England—over a million pounds, 
or five million dollars. Only that! It is a great step from 
that to the period when all the newspapers condoled with 
the daughters of a single American family for being limited 
by their father’s will to ten million dollars apiece. There 
was such a general expression of sympathy that one ex- 
pected to see a proposal to take up collections for them 
in Sunday -schools or by penny-in-a-slot boxes. Since 
then, moreover, the maximum figure of wealth has in- 
creased so rapidly that it haunts the imagivation, espe- 
cially of the poor. All the old theories, as that wealth 
would be limited, in this country, by the absence of primo- 
geniture, or checked by cutting off the old sources of sup- 
ply, such as the India trade—all these have vanished. Then 
the question recurs, for those who are poor and philosophers 
at the same time, what is the outcome to be? It is almost 
as difficult to reconcile the principles of republican society 
with the existence of billionaires as of dukes. Meanwhile, 
as to the question of outcome, the most courageous theo- 
rizers differ fundamentally. Henry George and Edward 
Bellamy agree as to the disease, but prescribe remedies 
almost absolutely opposite. It is perhaps fortunate that 
it is so, for it gives people time to open their eyes and to 
think. 3. Wee 


A DELECTABLE MOUNTAIN. 


‘HE told us the story of her adventures to-day—how 
K) she had been in a farm-house twenty miles away, 
where, for six dollars a week, she had had every luxury 
in the way of fresh vegetables, cream, and eggs. Her bed 
had been comfortable, the linen spotless, the country en- 
chanting. Mentally, however, she had been starved. The 
good and worthy people who sat with her at table or 
by her on the porch were given over to discussion of 
material things. Some took embroidery on to the piazza 
facing one of the most exquisite of views, only to keep 
their eyes riveted for hours on their needles. The men 
played croquet all day under the apple- trees, and the 
young mothers, when not disciplining their separate ret- 
inues, spent their time in exchanging patterns of chil 
dren's gamps, talking over baby socks and sacques, or 
teaching each other new crochet stitches. 

Two weeks of this life overcame her, and one morning 
she persuaded the farmer to ** hitch up” his wagon and 
drive her and her trunk away. 

** I'm going to Onteora,” she said. 

‘** You'll find a closed gate when you get there,” he an 
swered, looking at ber with indulgent kindness, as he 
shrugged his shoulder and turned on his heel. 

** But Vl find people /” she said to herself. 

The twenty miles was a long one, up hill and down 
dale, and not for hours was a glimpse of Onteora to be 
gained. Then all at once the cone-shaped mountain 
loomed in sight, but so thickly covered with trees that all 
but one or two of the cottages on it were hidden from 
view. 

** But you've got to pass the gate,” said the farmer, no- 
ticing her excitement, and hoping to take her back with 
him. ‘* Nobody's allowed inside who don't know some 
of the folks there.” 

But the man who guarded the gate was satisfied, and 
the trunk and the lady deposited at the inn. 

**Whom do I know ?” she said to herself, a little ner- 
vously, when the farmer had left her. ** I've come twenty 
miles for what?” Then all at once she saw some one she 
had known in Newport; some one else with whom she 
had travelled in California; an artist she had seen in Paris. 
It was worth the twenty miles and more. 

* And I've had such a good time,” she said, turning at 
this point of her story to Mrs. Van Twiller, sitting before 
the fire, the great stone chimney being almost hidden by 
branches of fresh maple. ‘* Think of whom I’ve seen and 
talked to to-day! There were all those clever girls and 
men going off with their sketching traps. And then I 
walked up the hill with Miss Frederick to the little cot- 
tage she has hired simply for her piano, and that she 
might have musical mornings there. Imagine the Fire 
Music of Wagner played in those woods! And then I 
stopped in another cottage on the way home, where that 
woman with the beautiful voice is staying. She sang to 
me, and just as I was going back to the inn, walking on 
clouds, some one else slipped a hand under my arm and 
carried me off to another friend’s house, where I found 
half a dozen women, each one with a well-known name in 
literature, deep in a discussion of letters. And to-night I 
go out to dinner, and to a musical afterward. ‘They tell 
me nothing is prettier than to see them all coming and go- 
ing with lanterns. There is nothing 1 wouldn't have en- 
dured for the sake of all this. But I haven't had anything 
to endure; and I never in my life knew such delicious wa- 
ter for bathing and drinking, and so much of it. They 
tell me the mountain spring is inexhaustible.” 

Professor Prodgers sat with hands folded over bis waist- 
band, his face alight with smiles. ‘‘ We are a complex 
people,” he said, ‘and nothing satisfies us to-day that 
does not satisfy every side of us.” ie 
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GAIL HAMILTON. 


ARY A. DODGE came of a line of pure English 

ancestry settled in one county of this country for 
more than two hundred and sixty years, and the qualities 
of this sturdy stock seemed to have intensified and come 
to blossom iu her. ; 

She was a ruddy, curly haired little child, overflowing 
with vitality, singing, dancing, and full of the joy of life, 
and of an astonishing intellectual energy. At two years 
old she not only talked but recited verses from memory, 
and she knew then the obligation of a promise; at five she 
was studying an advanced geography; at six, ove of her 
brothers writing his school composition, she also was 
a hers. 

The life of a country child is one calculated to give a 
close intimacy with nature; familiar with their moods 
and changes, woods and fields and skies and streams were 
her friends, and all her life long they gave her the joy 
they did when, a little child, she first looked up and re- 
alized the infinity of the depth of the blue above her. 
The life fostered also a strong individuality—a fresh and 
fine and delightful individuality, whose original force 
was felt upon whatever scene she entered. 

To the family of a New England farmer in the days of 
her childhood the Church was a central point, the orthodox 
Congregational Church, which had much of the authority 
still that it had in the days of the Puritans. The subjects 
of conversation were its articles of faith, and the Bible 
was its literature. There was much other good literature 
in her father’s house, but there was none that had the de- 
light for her of this book, with its high inspiration to her 
faith, its tender promises to her heart, and its poetical 
splendor to her imagination; its language was her lan- 
guage, and she could neither speak nor write without 
using it; a rare scholar on many lines, she valued her bib- 


lical scholarship more than any other. She became a- 


member of the Church at an early age, and she continued 
in its communion till her death, a she grew largely 
liberal in her interpretation of its creed. 

She was educated at the Ipswich Female Seminary, a 
remarkable school, and she always maintained the affec- 
tion of her kinswoman, its great-hearted principal, Mrs. 
Cowles. Upon her graduation she became a teacher, at 
first at Ipswich and afterwards in Hartford, and a very 
wonderful teacher, awakening in her pupils powers they 
did not dream of and new conceptions of life and things, 
and striking a vital spark from the driest facts of study. 
Early in her teachings she began to write for the press, 
short, crisp, and sparkling articles, under a pseudonym; 
part of this name was that of her native town, every sod 
of which she loved, and she was already well known by 
it when she was teaching in the family of Dr. Bailey, the 
editor of the National kra, a publication with whose pur- 
poses she was in full sympathy. 

Miss Dodge discontinued her teaching to go home and 
remain with her mother, who had become an invalid, 
whom she all but worshipped, and whose care she shared 
with the sister who was her other self. She was now an 
active contributor to the AWantic Monthly aud other peri- 
odicals, and she collected her essays into volumes, which 
had wide and good circulation, many pages of which were 
of unrivalled beauty, as others were of frolicking humor 
and sound wisdom. Her circumstances were easy, and 
she found a great deal of pleasure in life with her work, 
her friends, and her frequent visits in the houses of her 
publishers, of Hawthorne, Mrs. Stowe, Mr. Whittier, Dr. 
Storrs, and others. She was radiant with youth and health 
and spirit and happiness, helping every one, making the 
world glad about her, and herself the pride and joy of a 
large und adoring family circle. Wherever she came the 
wind and the sunshine seemed to come in with her, so 
bright and breezy was her presence, with a thought, an 
opinion, an epigram, for everything, and sparkling with 
sweet and wholesome wit, fearlessly frank and tenderly 
kind. While her stricture was unsparing, her praise was 
equally so. Her spirit was something not to be daunted, 
and she was intrepid in maintaining her cause and fight- 
ing for faith or friend. But her magnanimity was as 
great us her courage. She was generosity itself, giving 
her personal care, her interest, ber money in large sums, 
herself. 

In 1870 she began to spend her winters in Washington, 
in the family of her cousin, Mrs. Blaine, between whom 
and herself a very intimate affection existed, only grow- 
ing and deepening in the lapse of years. Warmly inter 
ested in affairs, acquainted both with the intricacies of 
politics and the heights of statesmanship, standing in awe 
of no one, with the pleasantest and most gracious manner 
on occasion, her humor, her keen insight, her quick apti- 
tude, her memory, her knowledge of human nature, her 
glow and enthusiasm—all had full play in Mrs. Blaine’s 
drawing-room, for Mr. Blaine was then the Speaker of the 
House, and then and later his home was the centre where 
not only the party chiefs, but every one of interest, either 
the foreign diplomat or the transient traveller, was sure 
to be found. No more admired woman of society ever 
lived in Washington. 

She dressed her part well, too, in simplest garb upon 
the street or in the galleries of Congress; but she was re- 
splendent at home in her white silks, her gown of silver 
brocade, her pale peach satin, or whatever the occasion 
demanded. In summer she swung in her hammock at 
home in Hamilton, and wandered over her hills as if she 
had never known any other life. Although not beautiful, 
she was yet attractive, of about the medium height, and 
with a good figure, her skin very fair and blooming, her 
mouth sweet, her teeth fine, her forehead white, her nose 
well cut, her bright brown hair curling naturally. She 
had great beauty of expression, and her smile was enchant- 
ing. Delightful as her conversation was, her letters were 
equally so, and her presence in any house filled it with the 
‘*jnextinguishable laughter of the gods." She was a dis- 
criminating critic of books and people and measures; she 
loved nature, poetry, children, and beauty in every shape. 
She kindled brightness in others, and you felt in her soci- 
ety that you were listening to the most brilliant woman 
of her generation. 

In 1887 she visited Europe. She had already seen a good 
deal of America—Canada, California, the South, and West. 
She enjoyed every moment of her trip, and of the coach- 
ing-tour through England and Scotland, looking at every- 
thing from the new point of view of her own entirely 
original personality. During all these years she was con- 
tinually publishing volumes of interest and keeping a 
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large correspondence with men and women of note both 
here and abroad. Her last considerable work was her 
Washington Bible Class, a book burning with a steady flame 
of genius; and she died just as she had completed her 
book upon the life of Mr. Blaine, which she alone could 
write as the subject demanded. 

During the last three years she was also intensely ab- 
sorbed in unavailing efforts for the liberation of Mrs. May- 
brick from the prison to which she was sentenced for the 
commission of a crime for which, as Miss Dodge con- 
tended, she was never tried. Interested in everything, 
loved as few people have been loved, and loving in return, 
appreciating the feeling she excited, alive to her very 
fingers’ ends, she burned the torch of her life without spar- 
ing. She had gone to Washington with the last chapter 
of her work, well and happy, rejoicing in the beautiful 
spring of that beautiful town. Without any warning she 
slipped one morning to the floor, retained her intelligence 
vividly for some days, and then gently sank into a deep 
sleep, from which she woke to consciousness only some 
_— afterwards, when she had been removed to her own 
home, 

Here, under the most tireless care, she regained a great 
measure of her physical and all of her intellectual strength. 
She occupied herself with her work, her friends and neigh- 
bors, who idolized her, her charities, the new books and 
public events, and in writing, and herself publishing a 
volume under the title of X Rays, of interest to all those 
who search into the mystery of a future life. 

On the morning of the 16th of this month, without pre- 
monition, she fell forward unconscious, and remained so 
for a day and night, when her great starlike spirit passed. 

Harriet Prescotr Sporrorp. 


we OUR PARIS 
Ler ear 


INARD and all the rest of Brittany has had a visit 

from the President of the French Republic. Except 
for a short trip made by the Maréchal MacMahon to Brest, 
this is the first time that a French President has ever visit- 
ed Brittany. I am extremely glad that M. le Président 
Félix Faure should have been so discriminating as to se- 
lect the month of August for his progress through this 
part of the provinces. The day the President comes is 
always a féte, and in no way does a people show more 
distinctly its character than in its manner -of taking its 
pleasures. 

I have discovered that while the southerner goes about 
his pleasures noisily, the Breton takes his sadly. We 
happened to be at Nice when President Carnot visited it, 
and nothing could have been more characteristic than the 
bearing of the people. The slightest excuse brings them 
out to bask all day in the sun, and they are perfectly ca- 
pable of basking all day without an excuse. They began 
to gather about the corners of the streets with the dawn 
of the day, and hours before the cortége was to arrive a 
compact mass stretched along the line of march, followed 
the procession with a mad rush in which was all the me- 
ridional fire and impetuosity, and kept up the féte till the 
small hours of the night with music and dancing. The 
decorations, too, were the only thoroughly satisfying street 
decorations I have ever seen. Nice is a spectacular little 
place to begin with, and one could not help but feel how 
Coamopolis had, as it were, taken possession of its very 
roots and fibres, and all its decorations seemed to be sug- 
gested naturally by the pMceitself. Masses of roses clam- 
bered over the trunks of the treeg,and masses of roses 
seeming equally natural climbed over the Venetian masts 
set up for the President. Everything was artistic and in 
perfect taste. 

But it is odd to see how ail the fashionable life that has 
invaded Brittany eaves the country itself unchanged. 
‘Le pays ne change pas, et les gens ne changent pas non 
plus,” an old Breton saidtome. The Breton is primitive, 
meditative, reflective, anything you like that ends in ive; 
but he is never in the movement by any possible chance. 
Very early in the morning on the day the President was ex- 
pected to arrive all the white coiffes might have been seen 
in the streets carefully sweeping up the dust with long, 
old-fashioned brooms. As fast as the dust was collected 
into neat little mounds the wind came along and scattered 
it again. After the white coiffes had swept a certain 
length of time they seemed to think they bad done their 
duty by the place, and disappeared. No lounging for 
them; no standing about just for the excitement of the 
unexpected. And it is certainly not from the Breton 
strain in the blood that the French get that enormous ca- 
pacity for what is one of their leading characteristics— 
a fliner sur les boulevards. 

However, as we have ail lived long enough in France 
to learn this art to perfection, we took a little: sail-boat, 
with most lovely pale green sails, and spent our morn- 
ing fliner-ing on the sea, going about to look at the great 
war-ships anchored in the port of St.-Malo—the De- 
puy-de-Lome, with its escort of four other war-vessels, 
which had brought the President over that night from 
Havre. To me, whose only acquaintance with men-of- 
war is with our little white American cruisers that make 
one think more of sea-gulls than anything else, these great 
hulking sea-monsters seemed like the galleys of the olden 
time. Great gray masses, in which one distinguished 
many-storied watch-towers, were piled on a black founda. 
tion, while the ships bristled with guns, principally Hotch- 
kiss revolving-guns, we noticed with patriotic satisfaction. 
They were stern, grim, and forbidding leviathans of the 
deep, whose gay flags even could not make one forget 
war. All over the water round them sailed little white 
shining yachts, while in queer-shaped, old-fashioned Brit- 
tany boats sailed groups of peasants of the sort that live 
in the pictures of the Champ de Mars Salon in Paris. 

When we came back, on the quai was a Detaille, for two 
regiments of soldiers had come over from St.-Servan and 
St.-Malo, and had stacked their guns and knapsacks in the 
altitude of ‘‘ Le Réve,” while they themselves made solid 
masses of bright scarlet perched all over the masses of 
golden - brown cliff. By this time peasant women in 
coiffes of every conceivable shape were beginning to 
seat themselves by the road-side, with great flat baskets of 
Brittany galette, or the wonderful little frosted cakes that 
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St.-Servan turns out. But none of all this seemed to be 
done for the poe It was the English, the Americans, 
the summer visitor, and the Dinard cottager who were 
lounging about everywhere, and who were watchifg the 
men put the finishing touches to the arch at the turn, just 
where the President was to enter from the quai into the 
principal street of the town. 

This arch, [ must confess, was the prettiest and most 
appropriate thing I have ever seen for village decoration. 
It was a huge double arch made entirely of logs of wood, 
carefully chosen, with beautiful bark, with their interstices 
filled by leaves and vines and palms, with bits of color 
here and there in scarlet geranium blossoms. Across the 
top was a sort of promenade on which were huge palms 
with groups of flags, while a little waterfall trickled from 
the centre and fell into a miniature lake at the foot just 
large enough to hold a boat of Breton peasants. All this 
part of the decoration had been given into the hands of 
the more advanced florists in the town, and made a sharp 
dividing-line between art and country taste, which was 
evinced by the traditional red, white, and blue bunting in 
profusion in all its uninteresting possibilities. The Amer- 
icans and English, stern truth compels me to say, had 
subscribed for the putting up of a terror of an arch, com- 
posed principally of pasteboard Corinthian pillars, with 
* Prosperity to France” across the top in English, and 
the surface of the whole covered in meaningless profusion 
with mottoes, flags, the American eagle, and the English 
cout of arms, with dabs of bunting and ineffective palms, 
and with the only attractive thing about it three beautiful 
baskets that hung from the centre filled with blooming 
plants. 

If the Anglo-Saxon element did not shine particularly 
in decoration, however, it came out strong in the after- 
noon, when the President actually arrived. From the 
broad veranda of the villa we heard the firing of the can- 
non that announced his leaving St.-Servan, just opposite 
on the bay, and watched the instant manning of the ships 
in the squadron before us. Then across the shining wa- 
ters came the little fleet, the baleiniére of the commandant 
ahead, escorted by three other boats, and presently over 
the narrow white pavement of our street clattered the 
hussars, clearing the way, for we noticed that the Lyons 
experience on the day of Carnot’s assassination was not 
repeated, and where the streets were too narrow to let 
the President's guard ride beside him, the sidewalks 
were apparently cleared. But the Bretons, as I said, 
took his coming, to all appearances, sadly, and it was 
the English and Americans who created all the enthu- 
siasm with their cries of ‘‘Vive la République!” and 
** Vive le Président!” which M. Faure acknowledged with 
most charming bows and smiles, while to one pretty 
young American girl, who threw a bunch of roses into the 
carriage, he took off his bat and said, ‘‘ Thank you, made- 
moiselle,” with the purest English accent. He lived long 
in England, where he got his business education, and be- 
sides being a handsome man, has the well-set-up, well- 
groomed air of a London City man. 

The Bretons, at heart, one could plainly see, are still 
royalists. ‘‘ The country don’t change, and no more do 
the inhabitants,” was the old Breton’s remark, and nothing 
could be truer. But just in proportion as a part of France 
does not accept the republic, so far is it behind the rest 
of the world, discover, for politics nowadays represents 
actual facts and not abstract ideas. Nothing but the re- 
publican government to-day could inspire that confidence 
among other nations that France must give in order to 
take its place among the powers. Nothing but the repub- 
lican government could succeed in inspiring that confidence 
at home which forms and maintains that standing army 
which France needs in order to give it peace. 

KATHARINE De Forest. 
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be is certainly a very trying season of the year in 

which to look well dressed. No matter how many 
toileties have been devised for the summer, the intense 
heat seems to exert some malign influence. Each and 
every gown, although put away most carefully, wrinkles, 
and a certain faded look comes over the most expensive 
fabric, and the greatest care that is taken in order to have 
gowns lock smart and fresh fails to thoroughly accomplish 
its object. 

SIMPLE SILK GOWNS. 


It is too early yet to buy gowns for the autumn, and 
the question is how to renovate those already made, or if 
absolutely necessary to buy a gown, to buy one that will 
do good service until cold weather sets in. Silk gowns 
will be very useful from now on, and foulard with an all- 
over pattern, white on a dark ground, or a stiff taffeta, will 
not prove a bad investment. It would be foolish to at- 
tempt any decided change of fashion, but the skirt can be 
made just a little narrower and the sleeves quite a little 
smaller. For a gown of either of these qualities of silk a 
plain skirt is pretty. The waist can have the upper part 
laid either in tucks or folds,which go under the high bod- 
ice or corselet of black satin, for there is an absolute craze 
for black trimmings at present. The black trimmings, 
however, are not put around the neck, but everything else 
that ever was thought of is. Collars on the simplest gowns 
are made of folds of the silk, and inside, turning down 
over, are bits of the finest lawn edged with lace and points 
of ribbon. These are not in front, but begin just either 
side of the throat, and go all around the neck at the back, 
falling quite long towards the shoulders, A very late fad 
is to wear a single row of pearls outside the collar of a 
silk gown, but this is really a sort of affectation, and is 
not to be imitated. It is said that pearls keep their color 
better if worn constantly, and women who own very beau- 
tiful ones do wear them all the time, and sometimes allow 
ove string to show. 


SEPARATE WAISTS STILL FASHIONABLE. 


Separate waists, we were told a year ago, were going 
out of fashion. Again it is stated positively that next 
winter they will be entirely out of date. Undoubtedly 
the very handsomest and newest costumes that are made 
will have waists and skirts to match, but the fashion is 
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one that is too useful to pass entirely out of sight, and 
there are a great many new styles which are bound to 
meet favor. The changeable silks are made up very much 
just now in waists. An exceedingly pretty one of change- 
able blue and green, fashioned to wear with black satin 
skir‘s, is folded, surplice fashion, into a most perfect-fitting 
black satin corselet. A ruche of black satin with a frill 
of the changeable silk and an inside ruching of white lace 
is made to wear with this waist, or separate from it if so 
desired, and it is as smart a garment as could well be de- 
vised. Another waist of white flowered brocade has a 
front and cap pieces over the sleeve of fine white mull 
with strips of Valenciennes lace insertion, and is trimmed 
with lace to match. The siéeves of the silk reach only to 
the elbow, but from the elbow to the wrist are the oddest 
wrinkled sleeves of white mull, for all the world like those 
seen in the fashion plates of years and years ago. The 
combining of this mull and luce with the brocade is ex- 
tremely effective. Another smart waist just finished is 
of black and white ahecked silk cut in a pointed yoke, or 
rather a three-pointed yoke which goes away down over a 
blouse of accordion-pleated black mousseline de soie. 
The sleeves of this are much like the other, with the long 
under-sleevé of the shirred mousseline de soie and the up- 
per sleeve of the silk. These under-sleeves of fine sheer 
material are a revival of olden times, but make the arm 
look very long and thin. The more exaggerated ones ex- 
tend over the hand. They are made quite separate from 
the sleeves, to which they are fastened with invisible but- 
tons and loops, as they must needs be, for, like many other 
attractive fashions, they need constant renewing and fresh- 
ening. 

Among the novelties for next winter are countless 
under-sleeves with the finest of lace insertion and ruffles, 
and many exquisite pieces of embroidery worked by 
hands long since folded in their last rest are now utilized 
for this purpose. Only the finest of muslin or mull and 
real lace or embroidery are considered suitable for these 
under-slceves as yet, but of course imitations will soon be 
used, as the fashion is bound to be popular. 


RECEPTION TOILETTES. 


Occasionally a gown is now seen which has been sent 
over, so to speak, ahead of time. Such a one is a house 
gown of gray satin and black mousseline de soie with a 
wondrous trimming of point lace. House gown seems an 
inappropriate term for a costume of such superb material, 
but the craze is rapidly spreading of using the hand- 
somest materials in these gowns, which are worn by the 
hostess at an afternoon reception. This particular one is 
quite long, with princesse effect in the back, which is of 
gray satin, or rather peau de soie. As far as the darts the 
gown fits tightly, but from there the fronts are loose and 
are covered with black mousseline de soie, over which is 
a piece of superb point lace, which has the effect of a 
pelerine. It extends across the bust and on to the sleeves, 
tapers in at the waist and broadens out again, until at the 
bottom of the skirt it quite covers the front breadth. 
The sleeves above the elbow are of the satin, puffed and 
covered with the mousseline de soie, and are quite small; 
below the elbow there is the mousseline de soie shirred 
into the seams and fitted tight to the hand. A high col- 
lar of black satin has a double ruche of black mousseline 
de soie and white lace put in so full that it falls over in 
quillings. 

Shirring and puffing are seen wherever it is possible, 
and chiffon, mousseline de soie, and all such materials are 
most satisfactory when used in these ways. A charm- 
ing gown of pale pink mousseline de soie over pink 
taffeta has yoke and straight piece on the front of waist 
made entirely of shirred mousseline de soie, shirred on 
pink taffeta. 

What we are to expect in sleeves was exemplified at a 
dinner at Newport a few nights since, when an extremely 
modish young girl appeared in a black tulle gown, with 
waist cut décolleté and no sleeves, excepting where the 
full bertha was caught up on the shoulders. Although 
there were no large sleeves on any of the ball-gowns seen 
at the dance, this black tulle gown was curiously conspic- 
uous with none at all. The sleeves apparently falling off, 
with the waist held on by a jewelled strap over the 
shoulders, were quite different in effect, and while there 
are few women who have arms beantiful enough to want 
absolutely tight sleeves, the majority are anxious for a 
happy medium and some change from the exaggerated 
styles, which have prevailed quite long enough. 


CAPES AND COLLARS. 


With sleeves smaller it would seem as though capes 
might also reduce dimensions, but, on the por pe capes 
and collars apparently require to be fuller and wider than 
ever, 

All-black capes are rarely worn, excepting by middle- 
aged women, but there is a large variety for them to 
choose from, One style, of corded silk, has a fitted yoke 
covered with jet, while below the yoke, reaching to the 
waist, are double flounces of accordion-pleated net edged 
with, black velvet ribbon. The ruche around the neck is 
also of the velvet-trimmed net, and is finished in front 
with an elaborate jet ornament and long ends of broad 
black satin ribbon. 

Capes of white lace and embroidery over colored lin- 
ings possess all the warmth that is necessary for cool days 
in summer, and look particularly well with the summer 
frocks; while for cool days in autumn the light tan ones 
covered with black or white cut-work are a trifle heavier. 
Fancy-figured black taffeta silk in two pointed flounces 
covered with heavy lace and lined with pale pink, with 
a big ruche of black chiffon, white lace, and pink chiffon 
around the neck, was a finishing touch to a most elaborate 
toilette of flowered silk worn at one of the recent polo 
tournaments. 

White ribbons with black velvet edge are now seen on 
all the summer hats that recently were trimmed with 
chiffon and tulle. The sea-shore is famed for its onslaught 
onall perishable materials, but even inland dampness will 
play sad havoc with any dainty trimmings. Stiff taffeta 
with this velvet edge when gathered or quilled gives an 
absolutely new look to a hat that bas been worn all sum- 
mer, and often makes it prettier than it was at first. 
This ribbon as yet is only used for trimming, and is not 
seen in belts, sashes, or collars; the best results are ob- 
tained by using the inch quality, and although it of course 
costs a little more to begin with, there does not need to be 
so much as if the narrower were used. 
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i model is of blue-gray Ottoman 
silk, made with a plain skirt that 


has three bands of black lace insertion 
down the front. The waist is a short 
basque with waved skirt, the fronts low 
ind open, showing a vest of the same 
traversed by lace bands A tabbed re 


vers collar is bordered with the lace 


JABOTS AND GIRDLI 


{+ jabot for mourning wear shown 
on this page is of silk-striped chiffon; 
two pieces twenty-four inches long and 
ten wide, edged with parrow guipure, 
ure each shirred on a cord down the 
middle, the one drawn into two inches, the 
other into seven; the two are then fast 
ened, with the shorter uppermost, on a 
standing collar with a ribbon bow at the 
back, and the folds are tacked here and 
there 


The white tulle jabot shown on page 


32 is made of a piece of tulle twelve 
inghes wide and a yard and an eighth 
long; one end is sloped to a point, and 


there slashed ten inches deep up the 
" : 


middie, and it is edged with narrow 
cream Valenciennes all around It is 
then gathered down the middle from the 
top to the slit and drawn into four inch 


es, and fastened on a ribbon standing col 
lar covered with tulle. For the bow at 
the top four pieces twenty inches wide 
snd six deep are edged with lace on three 
sides, pleated in on the long side, and 
fastened under a full knot at the throat 
The Louis XY. tie illustrated on page 
732 is made of a gauze Liberty scarf. The 
scarf is arranged in folds on a white satin 


ribbon collar that fastens at the back and 
forms a large loose bow at the front 
caught in a gold scarf -ring The ends 
are edged with deep yellowish Alencon 
lace, aud a fan of the lace is added to the 
bow 


Che fancy belt for thin dresses shown 
on page 733 is made of wide ivory faille 
ribbon The ribbon is folded wide at the 
front, where it is held by a whalebone, 
and narrow across the back, and is edged 
with lace at the top of the front and all 
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around the lower edge. For the bow 
with ends at the side the ribbon is fold 
ed double and the ends edged with lace 


BEAUTY AND HYGIENE. 
XV.—CONCERNING THE EAR. 
BEAUTIFUL ear may be best de 

fined by negatives. It must be 
neither too large nor too small, too 
fleshy nor too thin, too broad nor too 
narrow, too red nor too pale; it must 
be set neither too high nor too low on 
the head, and must neither stand out 
unduly from it nor lie too close against 
it. Where these defects exist, however, 
they may be remedied in some degree, 
if not altogether corrected. 

For the lobe which is too large there 
is but one remedy, excision of the su 
perfluous part by the surgeon’s scissors, 
an operation which, although it is said 
to be almost painless and to be attended 
by no bad results, one would hesitate a 
little about submitting to. But a lobe 
which is too thin or too short may be 
easily stimulated to growth in the de- 
sired direction by pinching and pulling 
it persistently, using at the same time 
the aromatic tincture for promoting the 
growth of the muscular tissues, for 
which a receipt has been given in a pre 
vious paper. In the same way the ves 
sels of nutrition may be stimulated to 
increased action in any other part of the 
ear which has not developed in harmony 
with the line of beauty. 

When the ear is set too close against 
the head a wedge-shaped fold of linen 
worn for a time at night between the 
ear and the head will generally suffice 
to separate them somewhat. When 
the fashion of wearing the hair will ad- 
mit of it, this result may be hastened 
by letting a lock of hair take the place 


CRAPE-TRIMMED Movurninea CostuME wita BOLERO JACKET. 
[For Back, see Fig. 4, Page 725.] 
For pattern and description see No. I. on pattern-sheet Supplement. 
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Crkpon GowN With PLEATED CHIFFON 


Vest.—[For Back, see Fig. 6, Page 725. ] 
For pattern and description see No. LL on 
patiern-sheet Supplement. 
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of the wedge of linen during the day 
time. 

Where the opposite defect exists, that 
is to say, where the ear stands out too 
far from the head, an opposite course of 
treatment is to be pursued. The ear is 
to be bound to the head at night and, as 
far as may be possible, during the day 
time, by a band of linen, or a ribbon, or 
by the hair. Only time and perseverance 
are needed to correct both of these de- 
fects. 

Where the ear is deformed beyond all 
hope of remedy, a judicious arrange 
ment of the hair will do much to disguise 
the deformity, the present fashion of 
drawing the hair down over the ears is 
advantageous in such cases. 

Owing to the peculiar conformation 
of the ears, which causes them to retain 
in their convolutions the insensible per 
spiration and the particles of dust which 
collect there, the most scrupulous clean 
liness should be observed with respect to 
them. They should be carefully cleansed 
every morning with a little fine soap and 
tepid water; while benzoin, or other 
mildly aromatic water which should find 
a place on every toilet table, may be used 
with especial propriety here. The wax 
which is secreted by the glands of the 
ear, and which is nature's barrier, as has 
been said, against intruding insects, dust, 
impure exhalations, and loud sounds, 
should, nevertheless, be removed occa- 
sionally, as it sometimes hardens into a 
solid mass, producing temporary deaf- 
ness, and causing, if allowed to re- 
main, to use the words of an authority, 
‘‘serious changes in the shape of the 
passage, and even symptoms resembling 
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diseases of the brain.” When 
the wax has been allowed to 
accumulate in this way it is es- 
pecially necessary to use the 
greatest care in removing it. 
If the ear be exposed for a time 
to the direct rays of the sun, so 
that they may enter the andi- 
tory canal and soften the wax, 
the operation of removing this 
will be rendered less difficult 
A little oil dropped into the ear 
also helps to soften the wax. 
The ear should then be syringed 
with tepid water, the greatest 
care being employed in the op 
eration, as the ear-drum might 
otherwise be injured or even 
burst, and the wax removed 
with an ear-pick 

An ear-pick made of some 
elastic substance, such as the 
root of the marshmallow, is 
preferable to one of either ivory 
or tortoise.shell, which, unless 
very carefully used, might in 





Fig. 1.—Ene.isu CraPpe Gown. 
For description see pattern-sheet Suppl. 
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MouRNING BONNETS. —{For description see pattern-sheet Supplement.) 


MOURNING COSTUMES 
Fig. 2.—YounG Lapy’s CRAPE-TRIMMED GOWN. 
[See Fig. 7.] 
For pattern and description see No, IIL on pattern-sheet Suppl. 
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Fig. 6.—Back or 
Gown ON Pace 724. 


Fig. 7.—Back OF 
Gown Fie. 2. 


jure the delicate membrane of 
the ear-drum. 

If an earwig or other insect 
should chance to enter the ear, 
a little sweet almond or olive 
oil should be dropped into it at 
once. This will either cause 
the insect to leave the ear or 
will kill it, when it may be re- 
moved with a little tepid water. 
Sometimes a piece of ripe ap 
ple held to the orifice of the 
ear will attract the intruding 
insect, and relieve the suf- 
ferer. 

Before exposing the ear to 
the concussion from loud 
sounds, such as the firing of 
cannon, persons of delicate au- 
ditory apparatus should take 
the precaution of inserting a 
piece of cotton-wool in the 
opening of theear. ‘‘ Thecon- 
cussion from loud sounds,” 
says an authority on diseases of 
the ear, ‘taking the ear un- 


3.—CRAPE-TRIMMED GOWN FOR MiIppLE-AGED Lapy. 


[See Fig. 5.] 


For description see pattern-sheet Supplement. 





awares, before its muscles have had time to prepare them- 
selves for the shock, sometimes causes deafness.” The 
same precaution should be taken by swimmers before 
diving 

The barbarous habit of boxing children on the ear is 
responsible for many cases of deafness, as is also the 
stupid one, sometimes indulged in by children in their 
play, of screaming into the ears of their companions. In 
such cases, as there is generally an increased flow of blood 
to the part injured, the deafness may frequently be relieved 
by applying leeches behind the ear, which should for some 
time afterward be protected carefully against loud sounds. 

After washing the head care should be taken not to 
allow the wet hair to remain in contact with the ear, as 
the cold might chill the delicate inner apparatus and in- 
jure it seriously. For the same reason cold water should 
never be allowed to enter the ear. 

A common cold will sometimes cause temporary deaf- 
ness from the blocking up of the Eustachian tube—the 
passage Rading from the mouth to the middle ear—by 
the morbid mucous secretion, which thus prevegts the air 
otherwise admitted at each act of swallowing, and which 
is necessary to the resonance of the ear-drum, from ascend- 
ing into the tympanic cavity. The deafness of old age is 
generally the result of repeated colds, and may be often 
greatly relieved by the use of counter-irritants behind the 
ear and of astringent gargles, combined with the use of 
alterative medicines 

Sometimes, from the unequal pressure of the external 
air on the outer side and of the air admitted by the Eu- 
stachian tube on the inner side of the ear-drum, whether as 
the result of a cold or of any other cause, a ene 
feeling is produced in the ear, which may often be relieve 
by holding the nose tightly and swallowing forcibly at the 
same time 
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XIV 

“ l* ‘twas me,” sighed Mrs. Bohun, while she threaded 

a needle in a dreamy way, ‘‘I’d have me a porch 
facing the station, so’s I could set out and see who came 
and went on trains. And I'd have a good big press built 
off the kitchen, so’s I could just pile the dishes into it 
and leave ‘em stand overnight when I didn’t feel like 
worshin’' em. And every last—” 

‘*Ma,” broke in Alexa, ‘‘do quit planning over that 
house! Why, Beau isn’t really paid down on the lot yet.” 

** Well, he’s got it all slehed Gut, ‘ain't he? Law, Elex, 
it’s a great mercy that his timber track’s all out of litiga- 
tion! I was right pleased when word came that he could 
go ahead and sell. Of course,” interpolated Mrs. Bohun, 
with an after-thought, ‘‘I mourned as sincere as any one 
over Maria Conner being gone, but she’s better off, and 
we got to bow to God's will. And seein’ we never knew 
her makes it easier to bear!” 

A great scarlet and white quilt, pieced in the ‘‘ Lost Lov- 
er” design, was spread on stretchers in the family-room, 
and at one end of it Mrs. Bohun, bending over the frame, 
was taking little stitches in the checkered surface. Alexa 
sat opposite, languidly drawing her needle through the 
squares 

‘Seems like pos ain't half as proud of the fine new 
house Beau's going to raise for you as I was over the log 
cabin your paw took me to. Law, them was days! Both 
Pylaski County, we was, born and raised. Our kin im- 
mygrated from Jennissy mighty nigh a hundred year ago, 
Elex. Yes,’n’ they fitthe Injuns. I've heard your great- 
gran’pap Hopper narrate about fighting under Lieutenant 
McClure and downing a hull raft of redskins up yender. 
They had slaves in Pulaski in them days, and a full and 
plenty of everything—wild turkey and deer for the pow- 
der, and good crops and fine whiskey to theirhand. And, 
law, the log-raisin’s and corn-huskia’s they used to have! 
These hill folks they hold their heads high and are mighty 
notionate and fine-haired, but they hain’t any idy of real 
good times. Not one of ‘em’s Simon-Pure Pulaski. I 
wouldn't wish to throw it up to ‘em, of course, but so ’tis. 
Now your great-gran'pap Hopper minded well when they 
wasn’t but the one store in Somerset. He was Pulaski to 
the backbone. Law me, Elex, you'll have to take lesser 
stitches than them! I wouldn't have old lady McBeath 
pitch an eye on to them stitches for nothing on the face 
of the earth. She's a terrible finicky housekeeper, they 
tell.” 

Alexa leaned back in her chair with a darkening face. 
‘She won't be called on to overlook my affairs,” said the 
girl. ‘I don’t feel any too friendly since I heard she 
named it that she didn't believe in Beau's building, and 
that I'd ought to be satisfied to come and live in the old 
place. Huh! I'd like to see myself!” 

‘I'd rather pull fodder for a living than live with a 
husband's folks,” agreed Mrs. Bohun. ‘ Young couples 
ought to be to theirse'ves. I've never yet seen the house 
was big enough for two families. Hark, Elex; ain’t that 
No. 10 blowing? Run and see if anybody gets off.” 

Dillon was swinging himself to the rear platform of the 
north - bound train as Alexa reached the window. He 
wore the air of contentment which had lately become 
usual with him, and was waving a gay farewell to some 
one on the station steps — probably to Corinne Morrow, 
who, as the train moved and the throng on the track les- 
sened, disclosed herself in her father’s hand, still tossing 
kisses after the vanishing cars. Alexa’s lips tightened. 

“ How I hate him!” she thought. And in an instant, 
as Dillon's smiling eyes and gesture of farewell were still 
before her, she repeated, ‘‘I hate him!” and caught a sob 
in her throat and lost the haunting vision in hot tears. 

Meantime Dillon, unfolding a newspaper, had composed 
himself for the half-day's journey to Cincinnati, and, while 
his eyes scanned the news, was arranging certain details 
of a coming interview with his uncle. He had written 
to Mr. Burkely that in spite of his own unworthiness he 
had found grace with Lucy. He had not, so he wrote, 
deceived her in the general matter of his past life. As to 
the actual happening which most deeply marred that past, 
this, he said, he had not spoken of. His heart failed him 
when he thought of reading to Lucy so dark a page, not 
because he feared that she would turn from him in con- 

* Begun in Haaran’s Bazan No, 97, Vol. XXIX. 
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tempt—for she was too sweet and gentle to despise a 
broken heart and contrite spirit—but because he could 
not bear to shadow her youth with such knowledge of 
sin. Lucy had lifted him from the ashes where he lay; 
she had saved him, renewed him, knowing that he had 
walked in dark and thoruy ways and taken many a hurt. 
Was it necessary that she should have to see in ugly ex- 
actitude the a shape of every gin which had taken 
him by the heel? as it not wiser to leave these traps 
and toils in obscurity, telling her only of their presence, 
and saving her from the pain of actual sight? 

Dillon said that he had often and anxiously pondered 
upon the question, and had decided against the revelation 
of any knowledge which may be depended on to embitter 
an innocent soul. Over the new life to which his spirit 
looked with so much hope and thankfulness he could not 
bring himself to cast a darkness that must change Lucy's 
sunlight into shade. His own days could never free 
themselves from a black and hateful memory; but Lucy! 
—must Lucy bear, too, the burden of his shame? 

So Dillon had written, adding that if his uncle believed 
it wiser to disclose everything to Lucy’s people, he would 
bow tothe decree. In reply Mr. Burkely had telegraphed: 
**Cannot decide. Come North at once. Much disturbed.” 

This message arrived in the nick of time, for the matter 
of the walnut wood had meanwhile arisen, and Dillon's 
need of seeing Mr. Burkely had become additionally im- 
perative. He had a feeling that it would not be hard to 
persuade his uncle to agree with him regarding the folly 
of distressing Lucy with those old mischances. And as to 
the question of the walnut, Dillon was sure that Mr. 
Burkely would find satisfaction and pride in assisting him 
with the preliminary payments. 

**So he gave you the option, did he, as soon as he came 
into possession—this young man McBeath? Preferred to 
deal with you rather than the mill?” the old man would 
chuckle. ‘ Well, Burkely, it seems to pay—this being an 
agreeable fellow. Go ahead, my lad, and of course you 
may draw on me for the advance.” 

A prevision of this cheerful declaration was running in 
Dillon’s head as he glanced from the window at Junction 
City and saw the south-bound train on the opposite track 
A man in the smoking-car nodded towards him in a gruff 
fashion. It was Dunbar, red and square of visage behind 
the lowered pane. 

** What's taking the fellow North?” mused the mill 
president, returning to his cigar. ‘‘ Mischief of some sort, 
no doubt. Yet it isn’t easy to associate the idea of mis 
chief with that eye of his. And his diffidence, or furtive- 
ness, or whatever it is, rather prejudices a man in his 
favor.” Dunbar sighed. ‘‘ Poor Nat! he doesn’t appeal 
to the imagination, I suppose. Lucy couldn’t identify 
him with her ideals. He's too simply planned, too ob- 
viously good. Not theatrically and imposingly good, but 
plainly and undramatically upright, without wings or 
halo. This other fellow, no doubt, seems to her much 
more of a man. His sins, if she knows them, probably 
seem to her evidences of superior virility. Women have 
somehow got the idea that vice in men is sex; that we 
are masculine in proportion as we are bad. In such a 
condition of things a young man’s got to have consider- 
able moral courage to venture to live decently. All wo- 
man’s fault!—all their fault! Well, thank God, I’ve no 
mission to set the times right. Let’em wag! My present 
object is to climb the bluff and request a few words with 
— Morrow.” 

et this duty was not an enviable one, and, on alighting 
from the train at Streamlet, Dunbar looked about to see 
if Taliaferro might not be in sight for a moment of 
strengthening conference. The doctor, however, did not 
seem to be among the men on the platform, and upon 
asking for him in the office he found that he was sup- 
posed to be ‘‘down Tateville way.” 

When Dunbar finally came down the hotel steps, ad- 
dressed doggedly to his task, it was late in the afternoon, 
and the four-o’clock express had already thundered by, 
casting the usual mail-bag over the brow of the hill, 
where it lay in a brown heap. A white cow stretched it- 
self at ease in the path, mouthing its cud with placid, 
black-lined lips, and switching a long tail over its ridging 
back. Dunbar stepped around the recumbent shape and 
made his way up the last little rise of the road. 

Under one of the great way-side trees a pile of cedar 
posts lay jn a square block, and at sight of them Dunbar 
felt a desire to sit and rest himself in the shade; but 
though he paused, he did not yield to his inclination to 
stop and enjoy the prospect and so put off the evil hour, 
but only planted his feet more firmly in the road and 
pressed forward. 

All the roses in the Morrows’ yard were past blooming, 
and many of the slender, finely picoted leaves of the 
thick coppice were white now and transparent with the 
ravages of some worm or bug. The lawn was fresh as 
ever, and the~porch vines had still a wide purple flower 
here and there in their dark tangles, like a scattering of 
gems in a woman's hair. Behind them, according to his 
habit, the Major sat drowsing. At the sound of Dunbar's 
steps he awakened with his customary dignity and rose. 

“Well,” said Dunbar, seating himself, ‘‘this weather 
doesn’t look much like a tide.” 

“‘Singularly dry,” agreed the Major—“‘ singularly so.” 
And a: as Dunbar continued to maintain an em- 
barrassed and peculiar silence, he asked, ‘‘ Have you lately 
returned from the North?” 

“ Yes,” admitted Dunbar, put to the plunge by this 
opening. ‘‘ Yes—just got in an hoursince. And, Major, 
while I was in Cincinnati 1 had occasion to look rather 
narrowly into the ways of a young man in whom perhaps 

you, as well as myself, have some interest. I speak of 

r. Burkely’s nephew. It—it jsn’t a pleasant topic. I 
don’t know just how to begin to—to speak of the matter.” 

He seemed, indeed, at a loss, and the Major murmured, 
deeply, ‘‘ You surprise me very much.” 

Dunbar took breath, and faced round and struck into 
his story. He made short work of the relation, sitting 
bolt-upright, with his eyes on the distant rivers. At the 
end of a moment the Major also had become very erect 
in his chair, and, with his immobile eyes fixed incredu- 
lously on the other’s rubicund face, was striking his knee 
in a disturbed fashion. 

“I can scarcely credit this,” he confessed. ‘‘ There is 
no possibility of mistake?” 

“No, Major Morrow, I'm sadly afraid there isn’t. I 
went to the Jonases myself. As I was already in pos- 
session of the facts, they couldn’t well deny me the word 
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of confirmation, which was all I asked. ~ Oh, Burkely 
shouldn’t have concealed this thing—at least, not from 
me! Ifhe’d ven frank vith me, I should have taken the 
young man into the mill just the same, for I only did it, 
unyway, on Burkely’s account, and it might have made a 
difference” —Dunbar hesitated—‘‘in some other direc- 
tions.” 

The Major seemed to be plunged in thought. After a 
moment he said, slowly: ‘* Yes, it might have made a dif- 
ference. I need not tell you that Mr. Dillon has been on 
a very familiar footing in my family—yes, very. In short, 
I have listened to his proposal for my daughter's hand.” 
The ny whe voice had a moved accent, and Duubar, 
greatly distressed, rose suddenly. 

Women were talking somewhere within the house, and 
a girl’s laughter rang out softly as Dunbar said: “I am 
pained—pained. Major, believe me, I—” 

‘* I have to thank you for an inestimable service,” Ma- 
jor Morrow interposed, also rising. He had a worried 
ook as he added: ‘‘1 am afraid to think how this will af- 
fect Lucy. She—I’m afraid she is very much attached to 
the young man.” 

** Better a single sharp wrench than a life-long anguish,” 
fell in Dunbar, grasping the Major’s hand. *‘Gvuod-by. 
I hope I’ve acted wisely. I've tried to. Good-by, Ma- 
jor!” And he tramped down the walk, clearing his 
throat with some violence. 

Au hour later, as the west began to yellow for sunset, 
and birds were noisily disputing for sleeping-quarters in 
the persimmon-trees near the gate, Mrs. Morrow, who had 
been engaged iu a long conference with her husband, ap- 
peared at the library door, pressing her handkerchief to 
her eyes and murmuring: ‘‘My poor, sweet child! Oh, 
Major, I don’t see how I can tell her. Oh, Lucy! Lucy!” 

‘** Leave it to me,” insisted the Major; but though his 
tone was not in the least insistent, Mrs. Morrow began to 
demur. 

‘*No,” she sobbed—‘‘ no, Major; it is a woman’s part. 
I do not say you would not try to break this dreadful 
news gently; but a mother, Major—a mother will find the 
tenderest way.” She composed herself thereupon, and 
crossed the wide hall, and halted in the open doorway of 
the drawing-room beyond. 

The frilled, thin curtains were moving in the evening 
air, a breath of which rippled also through the fleece of a 
great white pelt before the log-heaped fireplace. Even 
the sharply split leaves of a tail palm in a corner stirred 
a little in the soft breeze. Everything had an aspect of 
life and energy, and Lucy’s hand, as it moved among the 
small teacups of a spidery old-fashioned cherry. table 
near the south window, seemed to be impelled with the 
same gentle force which animated the objects round 
about. 

‘‘Are you going to have some tea at last?” inquired 
Lucy, regarding the tiny spurt of flame below the small 
brass kettle. ‘‘It’s really too late. But you all seemed 
so deeply engaged in the library that I didn’t venture to 
disturb’you. The water seems to be all boiled away. 
Will you wait?” She looked up from the pretty array of 
blue delf and bits of fringed linen and little spoons. 
Above her the greenish wall gioomed with a narrow mir- 
ror, branching at the base in two spiring groups of wax- 
candles, which seemed to repeat the sunset-tinged white- 
ness of her simple short-waisted frock and the shine of 
the pear! in the single ring upon her hand. 

**Lucy !” said Mrs. Morrow, coming nearer. ‘Oh, 
Lucy!” 

ined turned sharply, with her brownish eyes aghast, 
and her lips falling apart in a horror of apprehension. 

** Don’t look so frightened,” —— Mrs. Morrow. 
‘Nothing is—is wrong. That is—oh, 1 wish I knew how 
to tell it! Mr. Dillon—” 

** Is he dead?” whispered Lucy. 

‘Dead? No, he isn’t dead. Perhaps if he were it 
would be just as well!” 

‘*Mamma!” 

‘** Lucy, I mean it. I fear we have all been very much 
ouboal in Mr. Dillon—very, very much deceived. We 
have just discovered that he hasn't been at all frank with 
us about himself.” Lucy, he hasn’t been—what he should 
have been!” 

Lucy mechanically set straight the lid of the tea-caddy. 
Her delicately lined brows were twitching. 

‘*He hasn't deceived me,” she said. ‘‘ From the very 
first he told me that—” 

“Yes, Lucy. In a large, general way he indicated that 
his life had not been altogether irreproachable. He inti- 
mated this to us all, and we thought him laudably con- 
scientious. But he didn’t tell us, Lucy, that he’d been 
really dishonorable. He didn’t say that he'd betrayed a 
—a business trust, and that if his uncle had not settled 
everything he would have had to suffer the punishment 
appointed for such deeds.” 

ucy was standing up and pushing back her light, 
bright hair as if it blinded her. ‘‘ Dishonorable!” she re- 
peated, in a sort of vacant voice. ‘‘ What—how—” 

** Dearest child, it is only too plain—his wrong-doing. 
But, thank Heaven, we have found out his unworthiness 
in time! He has been dishonest, Lucy, and sadly dissi- 
pated as well. Your father will tell you the details if 
you want to hear them.” 

Lucy had taken a step towards the door, still with a 
look of dulness in her white face. ‘‘I have got to hear 
them,” she said, heavily. And then her voice, her glance, 
became suddenly infused with life. ‘But 1 am sure— 
sure beforehand —that there will be nothing I do not 
know or cannot forgive.” 

She brushed into the hall, and Mrs. Morrow, dropping 
into a capacious chair, fell to weeping. Some time later 
she heard a door close, and, bending forward, she heard 
Lucy going slowly L the curving staircase. 

**Lucy,” she cried, gently, “‘has he told you? Have 
you—” 

Lucy looked over the baluster, upon which her arm lay 
heavily. She was a white. Her features seemed 
shrunken and hollow. ‘‘ Yes,” she said, simply, ‘‘I have 
heard everything. When Mr. Dillon comes back, will 
you tell him that I would rather not see him any more?” 


XV. 


Two days afterwards, as the afternoon train burst from 
the darkness of the tunnel and shot out upon the airy 
brightness of the lofty bridge, Dillon, gathering up his 
luggage, was sensible of a throb of pronounced happiness. 
He had been away scarcely half a week, yet his return 
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had the zest of a long and enforced absence; and when 
be looked from the window and saw how beautiful 
Streamlet was in its autumnal guise, he said to himself 
that his pleasure in seeing the knob again was explainable 
on more grounds than one. 

All over the hills a mingling sheen of red and saffron 
and purple subtilized the waning foliage, while the coarse 
grass and tall weeds of the lowlands were matted in a 
snarl of dull olive. Through thinning masks of leaf the 
stern faces of the cliffs began to frown, and where a hint 
of white had scarcely touched the way-side thickets walls 
of little houses were stealing into sight. Summer seemed 
as if catching together her green skirts, drawing in their 
rich abundance for a swift departure. Already her light 
foot faltered in the fat valley, and the mellow atmosphere 
hung low and soft, as it might be in a parting benedic- 
tion. 

Mountain showers had swollen the rivers enough to en 
liven trade a little in the town, the mill stacks were mist- 
ed in vaporous white, stave-buckers were beating away at 
piles of rugged oak, and certain crimson-wrapped parcels 
in the arms of an occasional passer in the lower roads in 
dicated increased activity on the part of the stores. 

Everything had prospered in Dillon's hand during his 
absence. Mr. Burkely had made no question of his will- 
ingness to advance whatever might be necessary in con- 
cluding the purchase of the McBeath timber, and he had 
furthermore expressed considerable interest in his neph- 
ew’s plans. 

**So they’ve at last put the wood on the market, have 
they?” he said. ‘I’ve heard that there was some legal 
complication in the case. Be sure of your ground, Burke- 
ly. This is quite a deal for you, my boy-—quite a deal. 
We will show them yet that you are a trader!” Then, with 
a different and less assured manner, he continued: ‘I wish 
I felt as able to decide upon this other business—this af- 
fair which concerns Miss Morrow. Of course it pleases 
me to know that you have won the regard of such a girl 
as she appears to be. I remember her very well. She 
seemed to me a nice, maidenly young girl, like the girls in 
the books I read when I was young—girls who wore roses 
in their hair, and blushed easily, and belonged generally 
to the soft and milky rabble of womankind that is so de 
spised nowadays. At first I had an idea that Miss Mor 
row might be of the modern type a man hears so much 
about—critical, and full of philosophies and theories and 
God knows what. But after I had looked at her a while 
she seemed to me very young and gentle somehow, and I 
felt—I felt as if I should have spoken more plainly con 
cerning you. I'm an old-fashioned man, you see, and it 
touched me—her not seeming exactly of the highly intel 
lectual and determinedly progressive order, but just a 
simple-hearted girl, like the girls I told you I used to read 
of and like. These girls who used to be popular in sto 
ries had always, I recall, the firmest sort of principles, de- 
spite their liability to faint away when anything happened 
Maybe that’s why Miss Morrow reminded me of them. 
There’s a sort of austerity in her face, Burkely, though 
it’s a little face enough, and soft-featured, and all that. I 
remarked it. And I’m not so sure she would take certain 
—revelations, which, I believe, ought to be made, as com 
posedly as you fancy. A few simple, primal intuitions 
of right and wrong, bonor and shame—these are harder to 
combat than any amount of theories and philosophies and 
systems.” 

“You think, then, that in being frank with Lucy I 
would risk everything that gives my life promise?” 

** Burkely, I—” 

** Yet you are going to induce me to tell her the whole 
wretched business. Very well. I had hoped to save her 
the pain of it. That is all. For I believe you are mis- 
taken in thinking she won't forgive me.” 

‘*Perhaps, Burkely, perhaps.” The old man’s tones 
were incredulous, but wavering. 

After this they talked over the matter a long time, and 
from different points of view, till finally Mr. Burkely, 
worn out and unsettled, conceded the argument. ‘‘ You 
may be right,” he said. ‘‘I seem to—to feel that you 
may be wiser than Lin this. But—” 

‘I don’t want to oppose your judgment.” 

“Well, well,” commented the other, with a kind of 
querulous impatience, “let things be. You're not trying 
to save yourself. That's what persuades me. You're 
trying to save her.” 

Dillon felt sure he had no other motive than the gener- 
ous one imputed to him, and he began to have a nobly 
sacrificial sort of feeling, as if somehow his own burden 
were made heavier by his refusal to slip half of it upon 
Lucy’s shoulders. Some pleasant haunting of this senti- 
ment was still with him when he reached the hotel office 
and set his travelling-traps on the ink-stained table, and 
stood debating upon the satisfaction he would have in 
seeing Lucy for the briefest moment before going to 
the mill. Unquestionably it would stand him in good 
stead to go straightway to the mill and exhibit a praise- 
worthy interest in business affairs. But Lucy was to be 
considered too; it would please her to know he had yield- 
ed to his desire to see her; and upon this gratifying base 
he decided to go up hill instead of down. 

The door of the family-room was ajar, and Mrs. Bohun’s 
tones, lifted in an exculpatory accent, ranged through the 
office. 

“IT done what I could, Mr. McVeigh,” she was saying. 
‘*More, angels haven't the power. I sent her word she 
could come and help with the worsh, and she ‘lowed she 
had a hang-nail and couldn’t rub. And I got out a passel 
of sheets for her to turn and darn, and she sent word she’d 
never had no knack at sewing, and wouldn’t like to try. 
So findly I told the boy to put out and see if she could 
clean winders—a thing, Mr. McVeigh, which, I pass my 
word, I don’t need done no more ’n a cat needs two tails 
—and she said she'd like well to oblige me, only she was 
liable to get dizzy setting on to a sill. And I just says, 
‘Well, if that Lete Haight can’t help herse’f some little, 
it’s a pore show for them as tries to help her.’ She ain't 
honing much to turn a new leaf, Mr. McVeigh. Nature 
is nature. A buzzard 'll leave fresh meat any day for 
carrion.” 

“But by mercy and truth iniquity is purged,” argued 
the preacher. ‘‘ How shall we answer in the last day if 
we have been slack to seek out the faltering and set 
straight the feet of them that stumble?” 

Mrs. Bohun cleared her throat in a way which suggest- 
ed that she had taken this question as an imputation upon 
her piety. 
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‘*I don’t know how some ’!I see fit to answer,” she de- 
clared. ‘‘ But if any such question’s put to me, I'll say 
flat-footed that I had other fish to fry. I'll tell ’em all 
that since I was high enough to pick terbaccer worms 
off | great-gran’pap Hopper’s patch I’ve labored and 
slaved, and spun and wove, and worshed and i’ned, and 
cooked and tended babies, and seen to my family, and lent 
a hand to any neighbor who was sick or hard pressed, 
and went to meetin’ when I got the chance. And I'll tell 
‘em that I’ve never seen the time when I was free to go 
traipsin’ about hunting them as had the same sense as 
others for to stick to the path and be respected, but liked 
it better to cavort around and give the town a bad name. 
Though the serryphims and them should thwack me over 
the head with their harps for being so free, I should tell 
that I never refused bread to the hungry, or cherished 
hard feelin’s agin a livin’ soul. And if I got to go and 
burn in quenchless fire because I hain’t shed tears over 
thieves and rapscallions, and took mean women and mur- 
derers and sots to my bosom, all right, I can go, and no 
bones broke.” 

The preacher began to expostulate, and Dillon went on 
his way, smiling, yet with an indefinable discomfort, 
which, as he came in range of the Morrows’ dwelling, en- 
tirely disappeared. Beyond, in a shady place at the edge 
of the blu a woman was sitting—a woman who, upon 
nearer view, appeared to be Mrs. Morrow, with her ro- 
mantic face pensively inclined upon her hand, and a great 
volume of light draperies billowing around her on the 
grass. 

At her feet, with small slippers in the air, Corinne lay 
crooning over a large book; it was she who first caught 
sight of Dillon, and as she did so she scrambled up and 
clapped her hands and cried out. To Dillon’s surprise 
Mrs. Morrow turned upon the child a face of stern inter 
diction. He could not hear her words, but he saw Co- 
rinne, with her book clasped to her bosom, cross the road 
and let herself in at the gate and go wailing up the path. 

A forecast of wrong and trouble retarded his step. 
Mrs. Mortow, without regarding his approach, sat in some 
appearance of awaiting it. When he came up, with rather 
an uncertain phrase of greeting, she bowed, but so coldly 
that his heart failed. 

‘* Lucy,” he stammered, “ she is well?” 

Mrs. Morrow's eyelids expressed a moderate confirma 
tion concerning Lucy’s health. “She is not ill; but of 
course the storm which has broken upon her has not been 
without its result. It is necessary for me to say, Mr. Dil- 
lon, that we have all suffered very much from your—er—- 
injustice towards us. You have deceived us. It is, of 
course, a painful subject. Perhaps it will be better not to 
dwell on it. Lucy desires me to say that—that—” She 
felt herself hesitating. In Dillon's absence it had seemed 
impossible not to credit the proof of his delinquencies. 
Indignation towards him and a purpose of resolute au. 
sterity were easy and natural. But now that he sat be- 
side her on the bench, with a sort of boyish wonder and 
perplexity and pain in his blue eyes, with all the swarthy 
color dying in his face and a piteous tremor in the scrap 
of fair beard, it was unexpectedly difficult to believe him 
of a forward and reprobate nature, one who had been 
skilful in evil devices, weak, and without honor. 

As to Dillon, a darkness seemed to be widening about 
him. COorinne’s distant laments multiplied about him till 
the whole soft September air appeared to be thronged 
with grieving spirits. An anguish of comprehension en- 
gulfed him. They had uncovered, then, his transgression ; 
and on a sudden his life was laid waste and empty, with 
a breeding of nettles where roses had so lately been. 

“I regret it,” said Mrs. Morrow, not very clear as to 
what she was saying, and overcome with something re- 
markably like pity for Dillon, who, with a groan, had 
sunk back in the seat. He looked stunned. His hands 


lay upon his knees, and though his lips were apart, they , 


seemed breathless. 

“I couldn’t bear to have her know,” he whispered. *‘ My 
dove, my dove! I couldn’t bear to wound her!" His eyes 
were wet, and he set a dim gaze upon the ground. “I 
knew I wasn’t worthy of her. If 1 had known her sooner 
I shouldn’t have been what lam. And even afterwards 
she could have made anything of me. Honor and power 
—but now there is nothing left for me, I suppose, but per- 
dition. The shortest way is the way I had better take.” 

Mrs. Morrow began to have a queer obstruction in her 
throat. She wished he would try to exonerate or defend 
himself, so that her powers of reason and judgment might 
make way against the emotion which was rising in her at 
the sight of his simple abasement. But he did not attempt 
excuses, and at length, ‘‘ You had bad companions, I sup- 
pose?” she advanced. 

Dillon did not make use of this foothold. ‘I was my 
own worst enemy,” he said, in a sort of still despair. ‘‘I 
don’t think any one is to blame for my folly. I don’t 
know how it happened. I was down before I realized 
that I had stumbled. And afterwards I made no effort. 
I had nothing to live for; not evena memory. My poor 
mother, always pale and scared; my father, with his be- 
sotted cruelties—these weren’t things to look back on. A 
stronger-fibred man might have felt responsible for him- 
self. I am not-strong, except in my affections. I thought 
it was all over, till I met Lucy. She could have saved me. 
I was clay in her hands. Now’—he cast a burning glance 
about him—‘‘ now, I suppose, I shall never see her aguin.” 

Mrs. Morrow was stammering. ‘‘ Perhaps it’s better so. 
She—she does not wish it—she—” 

At the first word Dillon cried out: ‘‘ Not that! Ob, not 
that! Let me see her—once—only once more! She was 
to be my wife! Oh, Lucy!” 

Mrs. Morrow was convulsively searching for her hand- 
kerchief. The Major would be very angry if she should 
permit Dillon a last word with Lucy—no doubt he would 
be very angry; but perhaps they had been too severe in 
their judgments upon this stricken young man, whose 
sins, after all, lay far behind him, and of whom Lucy 
might have made anything. ‘‘ We who are strong ought 
also to bear the infirmities of the weak,” she reminded 
herself, apologetically. What right had she or any one 
else to withhold the hand from a fellow-creature who 
sought to lift himself from the edge of an abyss?—to say 
to him, ‘Stand by thyself; come not near to me, for I 
am holier than thou ”? 

‘*Only for a word,” Dillon was pleading. ‘‘I won't 
try to move or unsettle her. She is right to—to decide 
against me.” 

‘**] may be doing wrong,” breathed Mrs. Morrow, * but 
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I cannot bring myself to refuse you. Lucy is walking in 
the highland pasture out behind the house. I hope—I—” 

Dillon got up with a murmur of passionate gratitude, 
and turned and went up the road a little way, and pres- 
ently vanished in the path which swings about the 
brambly knoll overlooking the bridge. Beyond the bluff 
a reach of wild upland grass coursed off to the limit of 
the blue and while sky. Trees grew sparsely, and the 
bushes were low and threadbare from the sweep of high 
winds. Even the grass had a coarse, dishevelled look, 
and matted the ground in a confusion of sallow green, 
over which a small herd of common cattle was browsing, 
cropping the bearded blade and nosing the scattered 
mullen. 

Across the rough sward a cow-bell or two rang peace- 
fully, and there was no other sound except the light 
rustling of the breeze and the occasional plaintive outcry 
of a red calf, which stood in the shade of some saplings 
at the edge of a marshy basin to the southward. 

Hard by this damp hollow a solitary beech, throttled in 
wild grape- vines, spread its branches against the low 
blue of the sky with an effect of appeal against the crush- 
ing, clinging parasite. And as Dillon came upon the 
levels and sped a hurried eye along the lonely length of 
houseless highland, he saw that Lucy was standing near 
the tall tree, tranced in some incurious study of the far-off 
hills. 

He drew near with a muffled step, hurt to the heart 
at the difference in Lucy’s looks. In the little lapse of 
these few maturing days she appeared to have grown 
visibly older. The hint of sternness in her face had 
deepened and developed, and a kind of patient and re- 
pressed sorrow clouded her springlike beauty. She 
leaned slightly forward,as if she listened. One hand 
was set against her waist; the other hung as if it had 
dropped in a heavy, hopeless gesture. 

All the smallest details of her presence impressed them- 
selves on Dillon as he stayed himself to watch her through 
the vague green of the vines which encompassed her in 
woodland shades and set vernal traceries upon the flat, 
colorless folds of her gown. The set lines of her mouth, 
the sad preoccupation of her eyes, the shining of the 
loose hair about her brows, these one by one he took in, 
not missing such trifling things as the gray shade on the 
breadth of her thin sleeve, or the fringe of Spanish 
needles in her garment’s hem. 

Some rustling in the sun-cured grass carried his foot- 
step to her, and, without appearing startled, Lucy turned 
a quiet faceand saw him. Her attitude had barely altered, 
and her eyes fell on him in so distant and composed a 
way that Dillon faltered. This was not the pliant girl 
whose heart had been so easily won to pity his years of 
pain and misadventure, and whose noblest intuitions of 
responsibility and protection had been roused by his de- 
pendence. Grief, he could see, had made her a diviner 
of many things. She was no longer wondering and gen- 
tle, and simple as truth an innocence are simple. It 
seemed to him that her heart, upon the softness and ten- 
derness of which he had so confidently reckoned, was as 
a fountain sealed, a spring shut up. And overwhelmed 
with a new and complete sense of hopelessness, he cried 
out, bitterly: 

“Lucy! Is this you, so cold and hard as this? Have 
you nothing to say to me—not one word?” 

(to Be oonTINUED.) 
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Rosx.—Seal-skin circular capes were very fashionable last winter, 
and will be worn again this year, so that if there is material enough 
you can have your jacket altered into a cape. If there is not 
enough, you would better trim it with bands ef Persian jamb down 
the fronts and around the coat, as twenty-six inches is short. The 
Eton jackets in fur are very smart in seal-skin, and you could have one 
of these made, if that style is becoming. 

Country.—A middle-aged unmarried woman has, of course, more 
liberty than a young girl, but a woman of twenty-seven is not 
yet old enough to have all the privileges of older women. She 
may with po jon, epee: invite a young man to call on her at 
her home if he has n properly introduced, and she is sure he will be 
a desirable acquaintance, and she may go to a ball game in the after- 
noon or any entertainment of the kind with him if he is approved of 
by her parents or her guardians; but a matinée is another matter, and 
I would advice a young woman not to go to the theatre with a young 
man unless she is chaperoned. A lady may always offer a cup of tea 
and cake or bread and butter to her friends who call on her in the 
afternoon, but not to ber young men friends who call in the evening, 
unless a married lady is present. A hostess who is married may offer 
to a party of her friends who call in the evening such refreshments as 
lemonade, a light punch, cake, etc., bat when one or two people call 
singly or together there is no necessity for a hostess to offer them any 
refreshments, and it is in better taste for her not to make a practice of 


doing so. 

LR. H.—You will find a pattern of a combing-sacqne in a recent 
number of the Bazar, No. 80; also one in No. 33 of last year's volume. 

Cc. D. G.—You will have difficulty in removing the sfain you mention. 
It may possibly improve if you make an application of the cream 
dressing that comes for Russia and tan leather. Should this fail, the 
Russian polish may perhaps effect an improvement. 

Evizanetu L. M.—The answer to your first question depends on 
how many children the nurse has to care for, and what she is ex- 
ae to do in the way of other work, and whether she is relieved 

y the children’s mother in the care of them. If a nurse has the 
entire care of even one baby, she will have little time to do all 
her own washing and troning, as, in order to be properly clad for 
her work, she should have two or three gingham dresses a week and 
several aprons, besides her other garments. If a mother is willing to 
take care of the children while a nurse washes and irons, the latter 
may do lanndry-work, but the better claas of nurses seldom do that of 
the children or all of their own. Too much must not be demanded of 
a servant in such a position, as the care of children is the most wear- 
ing and trying kind of work, and every nurse should be allowed some 
time in the day to rest; the best hour is when the children are sleeping 
in the morning. A nurse always washes and cares for a baby's diapers 
and flannels, A mistress is expected to furnish her maids with the 
aprons, cape, collars, cuffs, and black dresses they wear in her ser- 
vice, and some ladies furnish their servants with their gingham dresses 
as well. All these articles should be returned to the mistress by a 
maid when she leaves. 

Constant Reaver.—A tea would be a very appropriate and plea- 
sant entertainment for you to give to celebrate your silver wedding 
anniversary. The hours and the dress you mention would be suita- 
ble for the ovcasion. Your husband should receive with you, and as 
many of your grown children and members of the original bridal party 
as can be present. The invitations should be sent in the name of your 
husband and yourself, with the date of the original wedding and the date 
of the anniversary on them, and they should be written or engraved 
in silver, The meuu for an entertainment at this time of year should 
include iced bouillon and iced tea, salads, sandwiches, ices and cake, a 
light punch or lemonade, coffee, and wedding-cake. The wedding- 
cake may whole, covered with frosting, and placed in the centre 
of the refreshment table; on it should be the dates done in silver fig- 
ures, and over the place where you receive the dates can be hung 
in flowers. All the decorations on the table and in the receiving- 
rooms shonld be white. The flowers may be combined with palms 
and greens, and should be used profusely to ornament the rooms, 
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FRENCH GOWNS. 
See illustrations on front page. 


/ tailor costumes of light woollen are exceedingly 

attractive, and one from Félix is particularly pretty. 
It is of light beige cloth; the plain skirt has strapped 
seams; there is a jacket to match, worn over a blouse of 
striped silk with a front of mousseline de soie and lace. 

With this costume is the smartest of sailor hats in white 
straw, from Virot, trimmed with a black velvet band and 
a bunch of black and white ribbon loops with cocks’ 
plumes at the left side. 

Striped silks are very much the fashion at present, and 
a handsome and effective gown is of striped yellow and 
blue. The skirt is plain, and the waist of the same ma- 
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FRENCH DINNER TOILETTE. 


terial is shirred in an odd effect. A fichu of cream-white 
mousseline de soie is arranged to look as though tied at 
the breast, and is finished with ruffles of the silk. The 
sleeves are only to the elbow. 

With this gown is a most charming hat of white straw 
trimmed with Nile-green ribbon edged with black velvet. 
The ribbon surrounds the crown in a full quilling and 
forms a large chou at the left side. An aigrette of droop- 
ing white feathers is put in with the ribbon, and at the 
back of the hat under the brim are purple tulips. 

Dinner toilettes in these days are particularly effective 
with the combinations of color and fabrics that are 
deemed fashionable. A particularly smart one is made 
with skirt of cream-white brocade with Pompadour bou- 
quets. The waist, cut décolleté, and of the same material 
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as the skirt, shows a pointed vest of embroidered blue 
velvet. Bands of sapphire-blue velvet are laid in soft 
folds, and at the left side is a soft bow caught with a pin 
of old-silver. The belt, also of velvet, is fastened with a 
curious old buckle, while loops of blue velvet extend be- 
low the belt and fall on the skirt, forming a basque. 
Sleeves of white mousseline de soie are draped in most 
graceful fashion. Sleeves, that is to say, they are called 
by way of giving them a name, but in reality they are 
most elaborate draperies, mounted on the shoulders and 
flowing almost wholly free of the arm. The effect is 
graceful in the extreme, and takes away much of the con- 
ventional effect that a stiff flowered brocade almost always 
has when made up into both waist and skirt of a toilette. 
Very long white gloves reach well up under the sleeves, 
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“IN TWENTY YEARS FROM NOW YOU WILL BE SO GLAD.” 


\ Ss 


Albert €: Sterner 


~— Res o— 


A COLLEGE ENGAGEMENT. 


Ms NICHOLS was trimming a vine at her garden 
4 gate, when a passing neighbor told her that Mildred 
Ferguson's engagement had been broken two days before. 
**You can’t mean it!” was all she said. ‘‘ Why, I was 
keeping the best of my flowers for her wedding. I never 
saw a happier child.” But, her neighbor gone, Miss 
Nichols, without waiting for her bonnet, hurried, parasol 
in hand, to the Ferguson house. 

It was no new thing in that college town to have en- 
gagements ruptured in this way. Men did not always 
wait, as Philip Marvin had done, until the last moment, 
when the wedding preparations had been made, the in- 
vitations issued. But in the century or more since the 
first classes graduated had carried away their full quota 
of delinquent lovers and apologetic backsliders, they had 
told much the same story. In all the letters that had 
come back, bringing their fatal messages to the women 
waiting only for love-tokens, there had always been, in 
one form or another, confessions made of growing and 
expanding needs of nature which contact with the world 
had proved, and of sudden but sure conviction that the 
highest duty confronting them was to speak at once of 
changed affection, before marriage had cemented bonds 
that both might eventually cry out against. Some had 
confessed to struggles before writing, some had expressed 
keen regrets, but none had been so carried away by sym- 
pathy as to leave a doubt of their determination. 

The women had borne their blows in different ways; 
but in whatever manner they attempted to disguise the 
mark of devastation in them, whether by a frivolity so 
light that thought of feeling in them seemed extrava- 
gance, or by philanthropic endeavor for others so per- 
sistent that conjecture as to thought of self was like im- 
pertinence, the stories of their hurt were never allowed 
to be forgotten. They were handed down from one gen- 
eration of students to another, and kept fresh in the 
memory by bevies of half-grown girls, always eager for 
the romance of broken hearts, the tales of which they 
gathered from their elders. 

The women themselves became in one sense historic 
figures, to be pointed out, though they did not know it, like 
other college relics. They remained, in fact, heroines of 
tragedies long after the pain of their youth had ceased to 
be a daily torment. “A regular old maid now!” some 
young girl would exclaim. ‘‘ But my father says he re- 
members her forty years ago, when she was a great beauty 
and a belle. She was never the same, he says, after be- 
ing jilted by that man.” 

iss Nichols was one of the very few spinsters in town 
never discussed as having had a romance in her life. 
There was a tone of practical wisdom about her which 
precluded the possibility of all surmises in that direction. 
And certainly no one who had seen her walking up the 
long shaded street that night on her way to the Fergu- 
sons would have been tempted to frame a thought of one 
forher. She turned in at aside gate of the Ferguson gar- 
den—a series of wide terraces, filled with beds of migno- 
nette, arbors of honeysuckle, and roses that had been 
famous since the earliest of the bushes had been planted 
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by that Elihu Ferguson who had been first president of 
Dykeman College. ‘‘She wanted to be married here in 
this garden,” said Miss Nichols, half aloud. ‘' And the 
selfish fellow laughed at her! I knew something was 
wrong with him when he did. The man who laughs at 
his fiancée’s sentiments is sure to be a brute.” 

The garden, with the river, a shallow but gentle stream, 
at its feet, was in all its glory of June blossoms. The air 
was full of fragrance and the song of birds. The oak 
under which a great-grandaunt of Mildred had been 
married spread its wide branches in quiet benediction 
over the woman who stood there now with features drawn 
in distress. ‘* How many groups of happy people I have 
seen here!” she said, pausing to look about her with the 
screwed-up eyes of the near-sighted. ‘ And what has it 
all amounted to? I wonder what men are made of. They 
seem so unconscious of the harm they do.” 

Miss Nichols turned and walked slowly toward the 
house. With the end of her closed parasol she hit the bits 
of gravel in her path. ‘‘That poor child lying in there! 
She seemed the happiest of them all. It is worse for her, 
because all the world knows her secret. She has to take 
her inquisitive neighbors into account when she is trying 
to regulate herself.” 

The Fergusons were at tea in the low-ceiled oak dining- 
room. Miss Nichols sat with them for a moment, asked 
where Mildred was, and then, announcing that she would 
take her tea upstairs, rose, cup in hand, and left the room, 
No one else would have dared to do this thing, but Miss 
Nichols had been too long a law unto herself to stop for 
question now. Mildred half rose from her divan as Miss 
Nichols entered, her two hands falling listlessly in her 
lap. Her disordered hair hung about her face as the 
elder woman had never seen it. Her lover’s letter had 
been like a lightning stroke to the girl, and she had fallen 
under it without an attempt to rally. She had forgotten 
the proud examples set to her by endless traditions of her 
predecessors. Jane Haskell had gone to an assembly the 
night her engagement was broken, dressing herself with 
unusual care and holding her head haughtily. No one 
from that day had ever approached her on the subject. 
Fanny Gilman had gone at once abroad, spent a year in 
Italy, and come back a beautiful woman, distinguished for 
her musical accomplishments and her indifference to ad- 
miration. Mildred had known them both, and their pluck 
had always appealed to her. But in the hour of her own 
adversity she forgot to emulate the fortitude she had ex- 
tolled. She cared nothing for examples, and voluntarily 
threw away pride that she might the better fall back on 
her own wretchedness. Nothing else, indeed, seemed real 
to her. She let herself go to pieces. Her present misery 
meant to her a certain tribute to the strength of her vio- 
lated affections. The power of her pain to create disaster 
in her carried a certain comfort with it she would hardly 
have confessed. With the eagerness of youth for sensa- 
tions, whether understood or not, and its tendency to 
measure all purposes by them, she welcomed those that 
sorrow brought as. she had welcomed and felt sanctified 
by those of love. For they gave her, as she thought, un- 
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asked-for proofs of depths and profundities of feeling in 
her nothing before had fathomed. 

Miss Nichols, her salutation done and her seat taken, 
raised her glasses to her eyes and looked long at Mildred 
through screwed-up lids, Like a sea-captain in doubtful 
waters, she began by taking soundings, the plummet of her 
glance falling deep in Mildred’s soul. She felt some 
counter-shock was needed, for she began at once,brusquely: 

‘** Look here, Mildred Ferguson. A man who could make 
any one feel as you do is not a man worth mourning for. 
They are a sorry lot, most of them, anyway, and a girl's 
a fool to care because one happens to have failed her,” 

Mildred’s face contracted in pained astonishment. She 
thought the woman vulgar. No one had dared such 
speech to her before. There had only been caressings 
and comfortings since Philip's Jetter came. A little of 
the resentment she felt framed itself in critical thought 
while she sat there, with that arrogance of untried youth 
which not even sorrow had shaken, wondering at the 
elder woman. ‘‘ But she is ugly and stout,” she said to 
herself, ‘‘and her breath comes short when she walks. 
And she is forty, I know. What could she know of love? 
One must be young, not old and awkward.” 

‘*Of course you think you will never get over it,” Miss 
Nichols continued, returning the cup from which she had 
been sipping with quiet deliberation to its saucer. ‘‘ All 
young people do. The first pain love brings seems great- 
er than any all eternity can cure.” 

Mildred felt for the first time in her life all at once as 
though she had become two persons—one sitting there 
with folded hands listening quietly and making no out- 
ery, and another who was hidden within her writhing in 
wild tumult against the cruel thrusts of the elder woman's 
speech, and trying to break away and hide somewhere in 
a silence where only old ideals of love and constancy 
reigned. 

Miss Nichols, with quiet deliberation, sipped her tea 
again. ‘‘In twenty years from now you will be so glad,” 
she said. ‘Life will have taught you something else— 
that growth is more beautiful than any constancy to which 
mere disappointment clings. You will have grown by 
then.” 

“But I did not want to grow,” wailed Mildred, sudden- 
ly, for the first time replying to her guest. ‘ Life was so 
beautiful to me as it was, and Philip loved me. It was 
that dreadful other woman who stepped in and spoiled it 
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‘*No, the other woman never spoiled it,” said Miss 
Nichols. ‘‘ Men always like to say so, but it is always 
something in themselves.” 

Mildred grew angry. ‘‘ What do you know of love 
and men, that you dare to come here and speak to me like 
that?” The girl felt a sudden fierce hatred springing up 
in her for the near-sighted woman before her, constantly 
reaching for her glasses and screwing up her eyelids as 
she spoke, while she talked in quiet tones of things that 
rent her. But Miss Nichols, undisturbed, held her head 
sideways and watched the tea she dipped from her cup 
fall back from the spoon again. 








‘** What do I know, Mildred? I know this, that the de- 
sire to cling to that which greater laws than we under- 
stand have taken from us comes from the weakness of a 
love, not its strength, and it breeds a poison in us, killing 
all the better part. But what do you kuow of love—you 
who have thought there was none better in all the universe 
than the litth you gave to Philip Marvin? You think 
now because he has failed you that nothing can help you, 
nnd, rather than face the situation, you set up some ideal 
of constancy by which, like all untried girls, you expect to 
live. But you take constancy as a refuge, not a strength 

that constancy which you imagine to be so sublime a 
thing, but which in reality may be the most hideous of 
all things in its effect on you. For unless you know a 
higher love than that which goes under in despair at its 
first pain, you have no right to talk of constancy. Love 
that can hold to constancy is a radiant love, unshaken by 
storms or hurts to self. It is glad of another's joy, de- 
pendent on nothing another gives, but sustained by that 
which first created it. The constancy of such a love 
kuows no tears like those which you have shed.” 

Mildred grew interested. Something stirring in her, to 
which she would make no acknowledgment as yet, told 
her that love like this had been beyond her. Miss Nichols 
went on. ‘‘Perbaps if I told you a story you would 
understand better why lam here. 1 loved some man, too, 
when 1 was a girl, though no one ever knew it but my 
mother. For a mouth before he was graduated we were 
engaged. We rowed long summer evenings on the river 
or loitered on the banks. I thought it all tue very poetry 
of life. He went away, as they all do afterward, leaving 
me to wait. But he never wrote. Before the summer 
was dove he had married some one else.’ 

“ And did you never love again?” said Mildred, leaning 
forward, a great new-born pity stirring her 

“Yes, 1 loved again; but that time I did the wrong, 
for this man had all the goodvess and nobility, all the 
beauty and the grace God ever gave to man, and the old 
memory stood in my way, and the scepticism it had en- 

endered. I sent himaway. He has never married since. 
t's from the poison of such doubt I came here to save 
you. For I could have helped him in his work.” 

Pity rose full-fledged in Mildred. The woman before 
her appeared a new being. Externalities were forgotten. 
** But won't he come back?” Mildred said. ‘‘I'll go and 
tell him myself.” 

Miss Nichols was now the child. Sympatby turned for 
the first time in ber direction dethroned the wisdom she 
had boasted. The yearning of the woman in her rose in 
its stead. ‘* But | have let my youth go by,” she said, 
with quick breakings in her voice; ‘‘and youth is so 
sweet a thing to give. I never think of it until I picture 
his coming back and finding me like this.” 

** But love belongs to none of these things; you said so 
yourself,” said Mildred. ‘‘ You have forgotten. But I 
know ove thing myself, that love ought never to be afraid; 
and when I looked at you just now t knew another thing, 
that when love lives in a soul and looks out of a woman's 
eyes it can make everything else be forgotten.” 

“Who of us can tell?” Miss Nichols answered, slowly. 
“IT have grown old, and the little beauty that I had is 
gone. Yet I wanted to match his with my own. AllI 
ask is that I can spare you what I have gone through. 
That is what I came for.” 

When Mildred went to sleep that night it was of Miss 
Nichols, not of Philip Marvin, that she thought. 


MLLE. BLAZE DE BURY. 
BY GRACE KING. 


A LITERARY type of the ‘‘new school of women.” 
JX An intellect more modern cannot well be conceived 
even in Paris, a spirit more advanced not only in a social- 
istic sense, but in that of scientific literature, or, it may be, 
literary science, 

Petite, frail in figure, with a pale, spiritual face, and 
clear, well cut, small features, dark eyes, soft dark hair, 
when she rises in her crowded lecture-room to speak on 
one of her Shakespeare subjects one’s heart is stirred with 
her delicate feminine beauty ; but after her first words one 
feels the indiscretion, as it were, of the emotion, and as 
she progresses one wanders further and further away from 
auy ordinary feminine characterization of her, falling more 
and more lato her evident suppression of physical to 
mental attractions. 

She handles her manuscript like an old professional, her 
eyes become concentrated, her mouth stiffens with prede- 
termined energy, and her clear, cold, incisive voice be- 
comes one with her clear, cold, incisive sentences. Only 
an observant eye, from time to time, can detect the banish- 
ed sex peeping from her cheeks in nervous blushes that 
rise at the suggestion of some hidden thought or emotion 
(some fragment of atavism, she would most probably call 
it). Her voice is perhaps too cold, clear, and incisive, ex- 
cept when, dropping her French manuscript, she reads 
illustrative scenes from the master in the original; then 
the woman and the artist woman rises supreme, inimita- 
ble, and one listens entranced. 

In the United States one needs to be told, perhaps, that 
these Shakespeare lectures of Mile. de Bury are unique 
of their kind, that they are noted in England as well as 
France, and have their Oxford as well as their Paris 
audiences. The lectures themselves are earnest of the 
vast amount of critical reading and thought spent upon 
them, but that is perhaps theirleast value. One may turn 
away with vary ing degrees of approbation, or reprobation, 
from even the best French adaptations of Shakespeare, but 
from a Parisian woman's (and, by the same token, a young 
woman's) keen analysis of Shakespeare’s women, one 
turns not awayatall. An evolutionist, a realist, a physi- 
ologist, a psychologist, a passionate scientist, in every line, 
one might call her, it is still the woman peeping from her 
lectures, furtively, that makes them truly Saleousin to us, 
They are so peculiarly her version, so peculiarly the ver- 
sion of that finished piece of female fntellectuality, a Pa- 
risienne whose faculties have been whetted from infancy 
not only by books, but by social intercourse and daily 
companionship with the best French intellectual culture. 

Her analyses are curiously and frankly her own, and 
are strong with her individuality ; her deductions, how- 
ever, broadened into generalizations, less original, more 
national, racial. Cleopatra, Ludy Macbeth, Juliet, Bea- 
trice, are tempting challengers to a woman's thoughts 
aud pen. As in the lectures one passes with gusto from 
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the clever scientific dissection of them to the personal in- 
terludes of reading, where in all her multipled vividness 
of voice, intonation, and manner the lecturer throws her- 
self into them and makes them speak before us and for 
us, so in the published collection (Profils Shakespeariens) 
one passes from interest in the scientific bases of argu- 
ment to pleasure iu the author’s illustrative comments— 
comments which flush along the pages, illuminating in 
momentary brightness both subject aud object. 

After her Shakespeare lectures the author's most inter- 
esting work to English folk is her volume entitled Un 
Divorce Royal (A Royal Divorce), a study of Anue Boleyn 
—as pretty a piece of feminine manipulation of the scal- 
pel as our booksellers’ lists can furnish. Feminine ma- 
nipulation — Parisian feminine manipulation would be 
better. The small volume is as fascivating as a folding 
mirror, & magical mirror, which reflects, however, not 
three views of the same object, but three views of differ- 
ent objects at once—three different women (if the reader 
be a woman, otherwise only two). The author first, per- 
haps, and most promivently—and this is not the defect it 
may appear, for if ‘‘all womeu” are only # variation on 
*‘one woman,” Mile. de Bury is not unallied, at least in in- 
terest, to the enigmatical Anne; and as we begin to read, 
particularly during the introductory chapters, we find 
ourselves, indeed, often overlooking the one for the other. 

It should perhaps have been premised that Mlle. de 
Bury is passionately and intensely French, notwithstand- 
ing her Scotch mother, but having lived much in Eng- 
land, her judgments are not without the authority of 
original observation and experience. Her verdicts upon 
the past scintillate with application from present convic- 
tions in a charmingly impulsive way which, if it be not 
historically orthodox, is most unhistorically entertain- 
ing. It is to be expected, considering her or | and 
her subject (and, it may be added, her sex), that an inevi- 
table comparison between French and English character- 
istics should be held in constant view of her readers. And 
if in such balancing of comparisons she throws her weight 
to the side of the French, she does it so genuinely and 
sincerely that, as one is apt to do iu listening to her vivid, 
picturesque conversation, one waives contradiction for the 
pleasure of following her argument. ‘' The French,” she 
says, ‘‘have furnished galantries to history and drama; 
the English, passions.” And she pertinently contrasts a 
Francis I. and Henry IV. with a Henry ViiL, Black 
Prince, and Edward 1V. ‘ The temperament of the An- 
glo-Saxon,” she proceeds, ‘‘is indifferent, somnolent, or 
desperate. Love for him is either a word which he does 
not understand or one which renders him deaf to all oth- 
ers. It is therefore not virtue but temperament which 
forms the conjugality of the Englishman. ...Henry VIII. 
and Alfred are the two living epitomes of the two extreme 
opposite attitudes of their race—a race moral, religious, 
and brutal; a race destitute of estheticism, among whom 
luxury replaces taste, as morality replaces virtue. The 
absence of sestheticism in this race is seen particularly in 
its possessing enthusiasm without having admiration— 
enthusiasm, which is a movement, while admiration is a 
critical choice. The critical sense fails the Englishman, 
thence his absence of taste; but thence, also, his perfect 
simplicity and the candor with which he acts, as if there 
could be no criticism on himself.” 

It is a curious and subtle feminine distinction, when a 
woman begins writing about her own sex, she generally 
writes about the other, aud her study of any particular 
woman has a way of turning into a study of the man 
nearest that woman. So, as we look in our figurative 
mirror at Anve Boleyn, her fair, if wily, face vanishes, 
or is metamorphosed, into that ‘‘ aggressive head, burst- 
ing with blood and pride,” of Holbein’s Henry VIIL., 
and in this intimate téte-d-téte of three, in which the 
truly Parisian art of the author manages to bring him, 
with herself and ourself, the thrill of interest in that 
archetypal lover, betrayer, and legalist rises to the pitch 
of intensity. After such evident preparatory study and 
thought on her episode, and with her vivid powers of 
realization, her susceptible subjectivity, and nervous, 
spontaneous cloquence—consequently her power over her 
reader—it is rather a marvel that the author did not cast 
her material into one of the physiologico-psychical ro- 
mances or dramas of the day, for which she and it are so 
well fitted. She seems, however, to have projected her 
literary future determinedly among critics and essayists. 
To the literary lover her vocation has been rightly in- 
terpreted, and she has done well. Her accomplish- 
ment, however, is more valuable endorsement than indi- 
vidual praise. The list of her publications and her pub- 
lishers is more than creditable —it is honorable. ike 
that of her mother, the late Baroness de Bury, her pen is 
bilingual, and her articles appear both in English and 
French magazines. For years she has been a regular 
contributor to the Nineteenth Century, writing on Loti, 
Maupassant, the theatre, history—on, in fact, any and 
every French motif, except politics, which she publicly 
and privately loathes. She spends a great deal of her 
time at the Revue des Deux Mondes, with the scientific 
coterie of the magazine, and the result of this valuable 
intercourse on the acute receptivity of her mind fs seen 

rhaps in its best fruit in her essay, “‘ Zola as an Evo- 
utionist.” She qualifies it ‘‘ impertinent” to attempt, in 
the short space of a review article, any general treatment 
of ‘“‘the man who has evolved in his book the greatest 
number of original ideas of his time, the man who has 
combined in the highest degree the elements of satura- 
tion and radiation (man receiving and man giving hu- 
man vibration).” 

But notwithstanding her characterization of her per- 
formance, the ordinary reader is most thankful to meet, 
in the short space of a review, so definite, and at the same 
time so comprehensive, an explication of the raison d'étre 
of the great physiological romancer. ‘‘ Physiology,” Mlle. 
de Bury most truly says, ‘‘ has now entered the French 
mode of thought. It keeps as close company with all the 
writers of our day as philosophy with those of the eigh- 
teenth century. High pressure and overwork have forced 
physiology down from the exalted position in which for- 
merly it was only to be approached by the initiated ; and 
though I do not venture to affirm that all writers of fic- 
tion in France read Huxley, I can safely say that they all 
discuss him and are well acquainted with the substance 
of his teachings. The close contact brought about in our 
time, owing to nervous exhaustion and work, between 
writers and doctors has been the origin of all the conta- 
giou of physiology among laymen—among novel-writers 
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above all. If we once concede the force of the evidence 
of the dominance of physialogy in modern literature, we 
concede all the pre-eminence of the laws of atavism in the 
same, the very basis of Zola’s work. Balzac iv fiction had 
invoked atavism long before Zola—no need to discuss 
that—but Balzac had introduced atavism as a means con- 
ducive to the interest of his stories. He never used ata- 
vism like the scientific biologist, as a demonstration of 
truths which till the present day belonged only to science. 
To accuse Zola of being immoral because the effort of 
will in such creatures as Nava or Tantier is inferior to 
the power of the appetites is as unjust, relatively, as it 
would be to accuse Michelet of partiality when he shows 
the assassination of Henry IV. as a result of Marie de 
Médecis’s lymphatic sensualism. Whether in fiction or 
history, truth is truth, and if the development of atavism 
is the basis of the study of a human character, this deline- 
ation of character must be faithful to the promptings 
shown by physiology as the determining motives of the 
character under consideration. Still, to be a physiologist 
or biologist, as Zola shows himself in many of his writ- 
ings, in no way implies that he is also a materialist. In 
France the materialist, if there be any, should evidently 
be as indifferent to the evolution of man’s soul as to na- 
tural phenomena of any kind....The very fact of his 
being a sincere materialist would, as its first result, make 
him satisfied with all nature’s solutions, and render him 
averse to any possible amelioration of an existing state of 
things entirely satisfactory to his understanding. Now 
Zola’s handling of his characters is so far from betraying 
indifference that his anger at their frailty and weakness 
amounts to hatred, and he never treats of their misde- 
meanors but in scorn and wrath.” 

Having given the scientific status of Zola, his procédés 
in the field of morals is touched upon: 

‘* As to the question of strict morality in literary fiction, 
it is difficult for this not to become a question of relative- 
ness, as Otherwise what would become of all the classics? 
Paganism is not au answer, for paganism had its stoics 
and mystics, just as Christianity bas its sensualists and 
epicures! The first care of a book-writer is, therefore, the 
literary and philosophical excellence of his book. The 
writer is the ‘baker’; his business is the quality of the 
bread, not the results of digestion. .. .Besides, there is no 
trace of perversity to be found in Zola’s work, though the 
same work is undeniably interspersed with very grossly 
naturalistic details....To return to evolution, we would 
say that Tolstoi, Ibsen, and Zola had been the mission- 
aries of the doctrines of Darwin and Spencer, applying 
the theory of evolution throughout their books under the 
form of atavism or heredity. Zola does not hint, like Tol- 
stoi, at the question of psychical evolution. Zola keeps 
to the physiological side of heredity. He watches the 
working of the germ in the being, its growth, expansion, 
decay, and re-birth—in fact, Zola keeps fast to the law of 
life and its eternal transmutability, a doctrine entirely 
modern, and in every way antagonistic and opposed to the 
teachings of the eighteenth century .... Ibsen’s conclu- 
sions are the more desperate; Tolstoi’s conclusions are 
the more cruel; Zola’s conclusions the more brutal. Im- 
moral, philosophically oapsy they are not.” 

Independent in her life as in her thought, Mile. de 
Bury, although living in the same house with her mother, 
occupied a different appartement. Visitors toiling to the 
spiritual heights of Madame Ja Baronne passed the heavily 
draped door of Mademoiselle Yetta, as her friends call 
her. She received on Sundays, her mother on Mondays, 
and one rarely was found in the salon of the other except 
on days of intimate visiting. The salons of both were 
so distinct, so different, and so distinguished that one 
might say that only Paris could furnish the two to one 
roof and to one family. 

Since the death of the mother the daughter has removed 
from the old well-known and well-loved 23 Rue Dudinot, 
where the memories of a brilliant lifetime in literature 
and art made the past an unendurable guest in a bereaved 
present. Work without ceasing—her writing and lectures— 
fills her life, except-for the rarest moments of relaxation 
among hers and her mother’s old friends. She is a de- 
voted Roman Catholic, and has theories about Protestant- 
ism which, like all her theories, are picturesque and inter- 
esting to hearers, even when they are most contradictory 
to private opinion. 

And still there is so much to say! One can finish a pa- 
per on a man—but a woman! She is such a boundless 
horizon, ever something beyond, and still a little beyond, 
to woo and hold the eye. And there is no end to looking, 
as there would be none to writing, except a violent effort 
of the will. 





ICYCLE-RIDING in the mountains is an amusement 

which ought not to be undertaken without a = 
deal of consideration. It is a very different thing from 
the exercise as performed on asphalt streets or on level 
macadamized roads, such as are to be found in man 
country places. So far as variety and beauty of surround- 
ings are concerned, mountain riding is vastly superior, 
and its difficulties need frighten no one who has had a 
few months’ experience in cycling and has learned not to 
be afraid of climbing hills. A beginner would in all 
probability lack the strength and training necessary for 
making the ascent of steep grades, and would find the 
task too formidable for pleasure. But nearly everything 
depends upon whether the cyclist knows how to take the 
hills. She may do so in a way which will tire her very 
yng or she may, by exercising care, save herself for 
the completion of a ee. 

As a general rule, it is better to start up yt ascent 
quite slowly, so that one may maintain about the same 
pace to the top if possible. If the rider begins with a 
vigorous spurt, she is extremely likely, unless the hill be 
very short, to give out on the way up. Ambition does 
not count for so much as fons ty persistent packing. 
though the latter may be slow. It is a good plan to lift 
or pull up on the handle-bars as you put the weight on 
the This really allows the machine to move for- 
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ward more easily, and seems to be a natural and instinc- 
tive thing todo, Try to push evenly with the feet, giv- 
ing the same amount of force on each side and at each 
revolution as nearly as you can. If the wind is against 
ou, it certainly is a temptation to bend forward over the 
rs in the condemned “scorching” attitude, and thus es- 
cape much of its retarding effect. Although the practice 
cannot strictly be recommended at any time, J think in the 
above case it is allowable for a little distance, more espe- 
cially because it serves also as a rest from the usual up- 
right position. A rider climbing hills ought to be par- 
ticular that she breathes deeply and regularly and without 
much effort. As soon as she is obliged to pant and hasa 
suffocated feeling unless she breathes through her mouth, 
it is time to get off and walk. 

But mountain riding is not one continual striving to 
reach the hill-tops. Fortunately the up and down grades 
alternate, 80 that the tourist has as much of one as of the 
other. The surprises which are in store for the rider at 
the summit of a hill in mountainous country are usually 
granted to be well worth the climb. Emerging from a 
wooded road upon a suddenly clear space at the top of an 
ascent, a wonderful landscape of mountains and valleys is 
presented to the eye. The cyclist will be strongly tempted 
to stop and take time to look about, to pick out the moun- 
tains and towns which are known to her, and get a general 
idea of the “‘lay of the land.” The pause is also a good 
opportunity for taking a rest after the climb just finished. 
Then when one mounts to ride down on the other side she 
has still further reward for her previous toil of ascending. 
If the road is smooth, and the hill not too steep, she can 
coast, and thus experience the most fascinating sensation 
in bicycle-riding. I have coasted for nearly two miles 
without once touching the pedals. The speed at which I 
went was one which would have made the bicycle police- 
men in the city gasp with horror; but in the mountains, 
luckily for one’s pleasure, there is no restraint upon the 
wheelwoman except that imposed by her own good sense. 
And that ought to be sufficient to keep her out of all or- 
dinary danger; otherwise she is not experienced enough 
for mountain riding. I should never coast down a hill, 
such as the one I have mentioned, until I had been over 
the ground at least once, and was perfectly familiar with 
the condition of the road. 

Needless to say, I should also make sure that my brake 
was in proper working order, and should keep my hand 
ready to use it at an instant’s warning. Loose stones, 
even very small ones, are disagreeable things for the 
coaster to encounter. She can learn toavoid them by the 
slightest possible turn of the handle-bars, but this must 
not be done in a jerky fashion, because with the feet off 
the pedals there cannot be the same control of the wheel. 
It must not be forgotten, either, in talking of the hills, 
that there is really a considerable amount of level, or al- 
most level, ground to be traversed. This makes a plea- 
sant change from the climbing and coasting, or from the 
back-pedalling which one is forced to bave recourse to on 
the steeper grades. 

The roads in the mountains are frequently rather rough 
in the middle, being cut up by ruts or full of stones. In 
some places, too, they are sandy. But there is almost al- 
— a hard smooth edge to be found on at least one side, 
and a good rider will have no trouble in keeping to this. 
Shortly after a rain is usually the best time to start on a 
long trip. Then the roads have had time to dry sufficient- 
ly not to be muddy, but are harder and firmer than after 
a period of dry weather. 

The necessity of taking a full kit of bicycle tools when 
riding through the mountains is even more imperative 
than when travelling over smooth and level roads. Nuts 
may work loose or a sharp stone may cause a puncture, 
and bicycle repair shops are likely to be few and far be- 
tween. Another commodity which will be found highly 
important as a travelling companion is money. It is very 
foolish to start without a good supply of change, even 
though you may see no probable opportunity for wishing 
to spend it. One is likely to be detained, and desire to 


buy supper or dinner at some farm-house, or to need the 
services of a workman, whom she will feel humiliated to 
leave without paying him for his labor. 

ADELIA K. BRAINERD. 
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THE WAGNER FESTIVAL AT BAIREUTH— 
*“ RHEINGOLD.” 
= under a burning midsummer’s sun—all col- 
or, vivacious movement; something of the glitter and 
airy inconsequence of foreign watering-place life to be 
seen even on the wharf as we approach and hurriedly 
make our way from steamer to train. A long journe 
through country of infinite beauty and charm; at mid- 
night the sober old a town of Bonn, followed by 
an hour’s drive in the moonlight, with the soft moist air 
of the Rhine blown against our faces; at last the familiar 
and picturesque Drachenfels (enduring monument to Sieg- 
fried’s victory over the dragon),.seen high above on the 
opposite shore, and we know that we have arrived at that 
most delightful of all resting-places, the attractive and 
luxurious home of a friend. 

A few days of repose in this most lovely region, 
abounding in those legends upon which the dramas of 
Der Ring are based, and we are again on our way tow- 
ards Baireuth, spending the night en route at Nurnberg, 
and with just sufficient time to catch the quaint flavor of 
the place, to steal a look at the house where Hans Sachs 
dwelt (alas, that it should now serve the prosaic uses of a 
butcher’s shop!), and to wander into a certain little res- 
taurant where he and Albrecht Diirer were wont to sup, 
and where the cups which once held the nightly potions 
of those mighty beings hang on the wall side by side. 

We enter Baireuth only a couple of hours in advance 
of the first performance, therefore proceed at once to hunt 
up the lodgings secured for us on the Richard Wagner 
Strasse, a principal street. The building was once a con- 
vent, and one passes in through an ed doorway sur- 
mounted by an odd head roughly carved upon the stone. 
Our landlady and her daughter prove typical Bavarians, 
smiling, cheery, and full of conversation. 


HARPER’S BAZAR 


They welcome us with hearty gestures, and at once 
pour out a stream of information about the artists con- 
nected with the festival: ‘‘ The new Siegfried is from Bai. 
reuth—very good, and young; only twenty-four! Herr 
Mottl lives opposite, and in the morning when you hear 
some one call, ‘Gustav!’ [imitating] that is he!” 

Here the mother interrupts with, ‘‘Frau Wagner passes 
every morning at about nine o'clock,” etc. 

Through it all one noticed that the rooms were spot- 
lessly clean and neat, and fell to wondering how other 
than female occupants could hope to sleep in such ex- 
ceedingly short beds. Another disconcerting feature of 
the place was that all closets and wardrobes had been 
carefully locked; but philosophy and experience enable 
one to develop resources, and soon the very oven of the 
porcelain stove proved a good receptacle for coats. 

Vehicles should be engaged in ample time, and if it is 
possible to make an arrangement with a reliable driver to 
call every day of the performances in time to give you the 
needed ‘‘ lift up the hot hill” (Baireuth is proverbially hot 
and dusty), you may consider yourself fortunate. A ten 
minutes’ walk brings you to the theatre, but the paths are 
thronged with on-lookers from the town, and are, more- 
over, thick with dust, so a snail’s pace is inevitable, and 
the experience anything but a pleasant one. 

The carriage road leads in a direct line to the theatre, 
which lies jn full view at the summit of the gentle slope 
custom has dignified by the name of hill. The writer, in 
the monotony of so gradual and slow an ascent, fell to 
dreaming of what the same scene must have been at the 
first festival,twenty years ago. The town had been bright- 
ly garlanded then in honor of Kaiser Wilhelm, who, to- 
gether with other crowned heads and royalties, and with 
any number of illustrious personages, came to assist in the 
initiation of a great and epoch-making art movement, of 
which two masters, the composer Wagner and his gener- 
ous and influential friend Liszt, were the creators. 

But an end to all memories, for we have arrived on the 
threshold of the opera-house, and the first trumpet-call— 
Donner’s motive—warns us to seek our places. The sec- 
ond and third signals sound faintly clear in the distance 
as we take our seats and examine the interior of the house. 
It is as satisfying as the exterior is plain and unprepos- 
sessing, so arranged that every one may see and hear. 
There are no tiers of boxes to challenge attention (the 
royal box and private seats for the composer’s family and 
friends being in the rear, and wholly withdrawn from a 
conspicuous position). Groups of shaded lights are no- 
ticeable at each side, and no orchestra visible; nor do dis- 
cordant sounds of preparation mar one’s repose. The 
lights are suddenly extinguished, a ‘‘ Hush!” silences the 
last movements of those who are not absolutely still, and 
out of the depths sounds the wonderful tone, then the 
rhythmical movement of undulating waves, and the cur- 
tain is quietly, swiftly swept aside, as by unseen hands 
(impossible to describe the grace of this arrangement), and 
the Rhine maidens are discovered sporting about, as they 
keep watch over their treasure,the Rhine gold. The Rhine 
maidens’ réles were most successfully filled by Fraulein 
von Artner, of Hamburg, as Woglinde; Fraulein Rosing, 
of Chemnitz, as Welgunde; and Friulein Fremstad, of 
Colin, as Flosshilde. 

Frau Brema, in the unfamiliar réle of Fricka, won a 
marked triumph. She sang and acted with complete 
abandonment, and has maven toon heard to greater advan- 
tage. Friulein Marion Weed, who took the part of Freia, 
is an American, and a pupil of Madame Lehmann. She 
is registered from Berlin, and has been engaged for dra- 
matic réles at the Céln opera-house next season. Her 
Freia was an exceedingly creditable piece of work, but 
her dress was inartistic; and though the traditions of Bai- 
reuth are said to govern all matters of dress, it seems as if 
some more graceful distribution of flowers and a happier 
combination of shades might have been arranged for the 
goddess of beauty. 

Herr Friedrichs was a capital Alberich, and an old 
friend, Herr Vogl), a really wonderfully crafty and subtle 
Loge. Wachter and Elmblad as the giants were suf- 
ficiently impressive—it will be necessary to comment on 
the former’s voice and methods later on—vocally and dra- 
matically; and the Erda of Frau Schumann-Heink was 
thrilling, her voice, in its immense power and rich tone- 
color, revealing the beauty of the phrases which are so 
often lost in inability to sustain the notes. 

Of course, at Baireuth individual criticism gives way to 
the analysis of general effect and delight in the harmonious 
results of perfect training; one only asks for that which 
fills the need of the scheme. In this spirit of judgment 
such points as are mentioned with disfavor must be con- 
sidered as not in accord with the aims of the place. 

Herr Perron, who, above all others, has received most 
favorable criticism through the German press for his Wo- 
tan, failed, to our thinking, in many essential elements. 
His voice is musical, but not of a kind to impress Wotan’s 
dignity; and there seemed always a lack of character to 
his delivery, which was monotonous. His presence fell 
short of power, command; he was unconvincing and dis- 
appointing, although he had evidently a conception of the 
role as intelligent as it was ineffective in execution. 

What strikes every one at Baireuth is the clear way in 
which the story is brought out. The drama’s plot is ac- 
cented, each gesture, pose, and tone connecting the chain 
link by link. No details are neglected, and the superb 
orchestra goes on, accompanying the singers so marvellous- 
ly that one is never disturbed, but can give one’s self up 
to the full enjoyment of the whole as a whole. 

Between the acts we wander about. There are many 
French people. Indeed, it seems as if the majority of 
subscribers were from France. A few artists from differ- 
ent lands have made the pilgrimage this year, among them 
that ardent admirer of Weanet'e Plunket Greene. ego 
to a restaurant outside to find relief from the crowd, and 
return, having selected our table, that we may dine late, 
after the performance is at an end. 

On other nights we may return to the town and dine at 
a café; but we are too weary for further complications, 
and decide on the simpler measure of taking what is at 
hand. The scene at the conclusion of the ingold is 
finely given, and the tableau which follows the procession 
of s,and the radiant arch, make a fitting finale. The 
Rheingold is the shortest of the er dramas, and 
began at five o’clock; the trilogy which is to follow will 
bring us each day a little earlier to the theatre; for the 
dramas increase in length as they record the fate of the 
gold and the ultimate dusk of the gods. 
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HE recent death of the Rev. Leroy M. Vernon, D.D., 
Dean of the University of Syracuse, was a shock as 
well as a keen pain to the many who had known and 


loved him. He was a man in his prime—he was only 
fifty-eight years old—but his life had been full to over- 
flowing. He had held various charges in this country, 


but probably his most important work was that he under- 
took when he went to Italy, soon after Rome was opened 
to Protestant missions, as the representative of the Ameri- 
can Methodist Episcopal Church. His work in this field 
was diligeut and successful, and he joined to it a constant 
and loving study of the ruins, the history, and the art of 
ancient Rome. He spoke Italian with great purity and 
correctness, and was always ready to put himself at the 
service of his travelling fellow-countrymen as cicerone 
and friend. His great height and gentle manliness of 
bearing made bim a conspicuous figure every where, and 
his courtesy, his kindliness, his ready sympathy, and his 
keen sense of humor made him a charming companion 
and a valued friend. For several years past he had held 
and adorned his high post in Syracuse, but his death is 
less to the university than to the friends who grieve at 
the loss that must always have come too soon. 


The lace-making taught about four years ago to some 
of the Sioux Indians of Minnesota by a missionary of the 
Episcopal Church bids fair to be of value in instructing 
them in the gospel of cleanliness. In the endeavor to 
keep their work clean the women found that personal 
tidiness was necessary, and from that to a certain amount 
of neatness in their homes was a short step. 


The mantle of the late Richard A. Proctor seems to 
have fallen upon his daughter, Miss Mary Proctor. She 
has for some time been well known among astronomers, 
and she accompanied one of the parties which sailed in 
June from New York to Russia, Norway, and the ** Land 
of the Midnight Sun” to observe the total eclipse of the 
sun on August 9. A telegram from her has been received 
from Trondhjem, Norway, communicating the fact of a 
successful observation. 


With the death of Miss Elizabeth Sternburg Kirkland, 
of Chicago, there passed away a woman well known as a 
philanthropist, educator, and author. Years ago, soon 
after the Chicago fire, she established in that city the 
‘* Kirkland School,” which soon had a standing that re- 
minded people of the fact that its founder had inherited 
her talent for teaching, her father having been a professor 
in Hamilton College, while her mother had written sev- 
eral successful books of more or less educational tendency. 
Two years ago, however, Miss Kirkland abandoned teach- 
ing, and devoted herself to the furtherance of Social Set- 
tlement Work, in which she felt deep interest and stron 
faith. Indeed, her death is charged to the zeal eapead 
her a with which she threw herself into this 
work. 


Lottie Persky, the eighteen-year-old young woman who 
led the girl clothing-makers in their recent strike, is her- 
self a worker in the shops. She is a Russian Hebrew, 
and has long been interested, heart and soul, in securing 
a ten-hour fey for herself and her fellow-workers. She 
protests against being considered an agitator. Three 
years ago, when little more than a child, she came into 
— as the first woman delegate to the Ceutral 

abor Union. 


The final resting-place of Kate Field will be in Hono- 
lulu. Many of her friends hoped that the grave of this 
distinguished American woman might be in Mount Au- 
burn, where lies the dust of her parents and other dear 
kindred. But it has been decided that her remains shall 
repose in the island where she died, and pilgrimages will 
no doubt be made to her tomb in the distant land, as to 
that of Mrs. Browning in Florence, and to those of Keats 
and Shelley in Rome, and of Stevenson in Samoa. 


Sister Mary Irene, Superior of the New York Found- 
ling Asylum, died at that institution on the morning of 
August 14. In her long and beautiful life as a Sister of 
Charity she had collected and expended nearly $1,000,000. 
Eighteen hundred infants were sleeping in the Asylum 
when Sister Irene died, and during the forty years of her 
consecration to this beneficent work 28,500 infants have 
passed through her hands, and 6000 unfortunate mothers, 
with their babes, have been provided with homes, One 
thousand black-robed Sisters of Charity followed the fu- 
neral cortege to the cemetery at Mount St. Vincent. Arch- 
— Corrigan eolebeated. the requiem mass for Sister 
rene. 


The old “ Penhallow House” at Portsmouth, New 
Hampshire, is one of the few American houses, built in 
the Colonial period, which have remained, unchanged and 
untouched, in the hands of one family since they were first 
built. From its wide panelled hall, whose staircase is 
adorned with a quaint old fresco painting of ‘‘ Abraham 
sacrificing Isaac,” to its handsome parlor, with its family 
portraits by Copley (one, of especial beauty, showing a 
girlish member of the ancestral line with a bird upon her 
wrist), its charming old mahogany furniture, upholstered 
in rich brocade of a bygone pattern, and its faded but his- 
toric carpet, on which Lafayette has stood, the whole house 
has a flavor of dignified meg! which delights the im- 
agination. The ee: , fastened to its outer walls 
by Benjamiu Franklin himself, is another object of inter- 
est; and the china-closet, opening in the panelled wall of 
the dining-room, and displaying on its deep shelves the 
full set of gayly colored china (made for the house in 1716), 
the quaint cut glass,and the old family silver, with por- 
ringer and tankard, snuffers and candlesticks, is perhaps 
the most attractive point in the whole interior to a fem- 
inine eye. Outwardly the house is not especially notice- 
able, being plainly and solidly built of yellow brick; but 
there is a quaint garden, and altogether the old mansion 
has a complete and unusual charm, aud the visitor who 
gains admission to it is fortunate. 











LACE-EDGED TULLE JABor. 


AUTUMN JACKET. 
Si model is of brown covert-cloth, 

made with a fitted back, double 
breasted high-buttoned front studded 
with three pairs of tinted shell buttons, 
and high storm-collar. The sleeves are 
moderate in size, the seams and edges 
stitched 
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HOUSE AND 
GOWNS 
See illustrations on page 733, 
A BECOMING and useful gown for 
i simple entertainments is composed 
of a black peau de soie skirt and a waist 
the body of which is a full blouse of 
jetted net, while the wrinkled sleeves 
with a small puff at the top are of peau 
de soic A ruffle of jetted net edging 
falls over the sleeve puff and at the wrist, 
and forms a basque below the black vel- 
vet belt 
The tailor gown shown is of tea-green 
cloth made with a plain skirt and slash 
The slashed revers and flar 
ing collar are faced with silk of a slight- 
ly darker shade, and the jacket is edged 
with cord to match the silk. The vest 
and inner collar are of white cloth braid- 
ed with the cord. 
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A BROKEN TRYST. 

ke the wide west window of Cove 

Cottage two friends sat watching the 
sunset glory; above, great masses of 
pink and white clouds, like floating 
rose-gardens; below, the rippling cove 
stretching away to the wooded shore-line 
like a silver pavement sprinkled with 
rose petals 

Under the window, through the nar- 
row channel that linked the cove with 
the little lake on the other side of the road, the outgoing 
tide was gurgling over the shelly bed, and in the gray- 
green willow that overhung the grassy banks the birds 
were piping their vespers. It was June, and the world 
was full of fragrance and gladness 

After a time the rose-gardens faded, leaving a clear pale 
sky with a new moon hanging like a fairy hammock on 
the tip of a feather-willow bough. 

‘*It is such a pity,” said the younger woman, going 
back to the subject from which the sunset had diverted 
them. ‘‘ Hester's husband was a good man, and always 
seemed so proud of her. But they say she is er 
infatuated with young Hibbard, and will listen to no ad- 
vice. "Twould be bad enough if he were unmarried, for 
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GentTLemMan’s Nieut-Sumt anp Drawers. 
For patterns and description see No, V. on patiern-sheet Supplement, 


Fig. 1.—F rock ror Girt From 12 To 13 


For pattern and description see No. VI. on pattern- 
sheet Supplement. 
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AuTUMN JACKET. 


he is in every way her inferior. As it is, if it 
goes on, the end is likely to be—disgrace.” 

The window was open, and half-way down 
the bank on a rustic seat hidden by a clump of 
young willows sat Hester Bates. She had 
promised Fred Hibbard to meet him there to 
watch the tide come in. It would be a full 
half-hour before it turned, but she did not mind 
waiting. The lapping of the waves rested her 
after hearing all day the whir of her sewing- 
machine. 

The water in the channel was so low that she 
could have stepped across on the stones with- 
out wetting her shoes; but presently, after 
slipping softly over the shoals, it would come 
with a wild swirl through the stone arch of the 
little bridge, and keep rising until it threatened 
to overflow the banks. 

She hoped Fred wouldn’t be late. How 
my he would be to find her waiting for 
him! And what was the harm? It was true 
he had a wife, but she had been for two months 
at her father’s at Hardacre, and if she chose to 
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Fig. 2.—Frocx ror Grrt rrom 6 To 7 


For pattern and description see No. VIII. on 
pattern-sheet Supplement. 





JABOT MADE OF A Gauze SCARF. 


stay away, who could blame him for di- 
verting himself in ber absence with a 
little friendly attention to some one else? 

She had gone over the ground a great 
many times, her mind too untrained to 
perceive that her eagerness to assure 
herself that this new friendship was in 
every way right and proper was a suf- 
ficient proof of its being open to criti- 
cism. 

Suddenly the voices above her caught 
her ear. She readily recognized the 
speakers. One was Miss Helen Leslie, 
the owner of Cove Cottage, and the oth- 
er her cousin, Mrs. Goodwin, who was 
spending the summer with her. Her 
acquaintance with them was chiefly in 
connection with her work (she was Miss 
Leslie’s seamstress), but she felt that 
they were her friends, they were always 
so cordial and pleasant, with none of 
that conscious superiority in their man- 
ner that characterized most of her pa 
trons. Who was it, she wondered, that 
they were talking about? 

**Oh, indeed!” And in a flash her 
face hardened. What right had Miss 
Helen Leslie, one of God's lilies, who 
had neither to spin nor to toil, to be pass 
ing judgment on one who had to toil the 
whole day long, and whose only recre- 
ation was an hour’s outing in the sum- 
mer twilight? ‘‘Infatuated” was she? 
Well, whose affair was it but her own? 

And then came the gentle voice of 
Mrs. Goodwin: ‘‘ No, no, Helen! It can 
never come to that. You forget that 
sheisamother. A giddy girl ora child- 
less widow, young and pretty and fond 
of pleasure, might, perhaps, through 
sheer thoughtlessness, let herself be 
drawn into a compromising friendship; 
but a woman that has a little one to follow in her steps— 
surely the thought of her child would save her from folly! 
I have too much faith in the mother-heart, Helen, to be- 
lieve these rumors. Hester may be indiscreet, but she is 
not going to give her little daughter cause to say some day, 
‘My mother was not a good woman.’ ” 

The listener’s face softened. Her little daughter! Her 
golden-haired Nan, whom she had Jeft nestled in her crib, 
and whose good-night kiss was still warm on her lips! 
No, indeed! Nan should never have cause to blush for 
her mother. The father had been dead for more than a 
year. A good kind husband he had been, and she had 
mourned for him sincerely. But Sorrow is an irksome 
guest for the young, and the utter solitude of her even- 
ings after little Nan had been put to sleep made the wo- 
man—who was still but a girl in years—ready to welcome 
any diversion. But she had a clear conscience, she told 
herself, and if people chose to talk— 
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* Yes,” she heard Miss Leslié saying,‘‘ it would seem as 
if for her child’s sake she would be careful of her reputa- 
tion. But the probability is that she has never stopped to 
think. A woman, as a rule, doesn't deliberately go wrong. 
It is like the rising of the tide, so gradual that she doesn’t 
realize the danger until she is off her feet.” 

Was she in any such danger? The girl asked the ques- 
tion honestly. And the quickened heart-beat with which 
she started up at the sound of footsteps on the bridge 
made her for the first time aware that the tide within was 
rising. 

She stood for a moment listening, and the keen disap- 
pointment she experienced when the footsteps passed on 
was another revelation. 

**Hester, | am sure, means no harm,” Miss Leslie re- 
sumed. ‘‘ But 1 tremble for her, for it is beginning to be 
whispered that it is on her account that Mrs. Hibbard is 
staying away.” 

*‘Oh Helen! Has it reached that point?” cried Mrs. 
Goodwin, her sweet voice full of grief and apprehension. 
‘**Is there nothing we can do to save her?’ 

‘**We can pray for her,” said Helen Leslie, quietly, as 
one convinced that nothing else would be of any use. 

The woman below was standing with clinched hands, 
all the swift tide of passion surging up within ber. But 
the tender piety of the two women at the window above 
had come to her like the pity of God’s angels. 

Some one was crossing the bridge again, some one who 
was gayly whistling “ Nellie Gray,” and for a moment 
she wavered. But—the tide was rising, and she knew now 
where she stood. 

The next instant she had vanished up the bank; and 
while Fred Hibbard, reach- 
ing the trysting-place and 
finding no one there to wel- 
come him, was inveighing 
against the fickleness of wo- 
man, she was knecling by 
her baby’s crib. 

‘Oh Nan, my little Nan!” 
she sobbed, ‘‘God helping 
me, they shall not pray in 
vain.” 

Mary B. S.Leienrt. 


THE INCOME. 
MAS* young married 


people start out in life 
with an* income on the 


Fig. 3.—Back or TarLor _ shady side of three thousand 
a year, and ‘good pros- 
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pects.” Sometimes the good prospects do 
not mature quite as soon as you think they 
are going to—say at the time when you are 
engaged—and then sometimes when they do 
mature there are ways for the extra money 
to be used that were never dreamed of. So 
the results often are that the young couple 
has practically the same income to spend for 
quite a number of years, instead of just for 
the little while that they at first imagined it 
was going to be. 

In settling the question of where and how 
to live, the most important point to be decid 
ed is how much of the income should be 
spent for rent, and other household expenses 
will shape themselves accordingly. The old 
principle of not paying more than a fifth of 
the income for rent is a wise one to work 
upon. Two-fifths to be spent for household 
expenses, and one-fifth each to husband and 
wife for personal ex- 
penses. If it were pos- 
sible always to do this, 
there would be little 
more to be said; but how 
few people can lay out 
such a plan and keep 
strictly within it! Life 
is dealt out to few of us 
on such easy terms. Un- 
expected and sometimes 
long and serious illnesses 
may entail heavy ex- 
penses; increasing fami 
lies and all sorts of out- 
side demands have to be 
met, and make it hard, 
often impossible, to keep 
within bounds. Some 
people—of an older gen- 
eration and comfortable 
circumstances — cannot 
understand why ~ the 
young couple do not live 
well within their small 
income, and lay aside a 
nice little sum every year 
for possible emergencies, 
or for buying a house, or 
for educating the chil- 
dren, or for any other 
emergency. They do not 
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AND JETTED Ner WaAIsT. YEARS OLD. 

For pattern and description see No, 1X. on 
pattern-sheet Supplemeut. 


think of last year’s doctors’ bills impossible to 
be paid out of the monthly income, or know 
of the relation or friend in difficulties who 
had to be helped. It is important of course 
to put aside a little each month whenever it 
is possible—a little each day will amount to 
a good deal in time. When the demand 
comes the savings will go, but that is better 
than having to run into debt. 

If the home is to be in the city, its situa- 
tion must be considered. Few young mar- 
ried people have the independence to break 
away from some of the present-time ideas 
about not living too far up, or too far down, 
or too far east, or too far west, and feel that 
they must confine themselves to certain lo 
calities, and not go more than one or two 
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Fig. 1.—AutumN Cape or DouBLEe-FACED CLOTH. 
For pattern and description see No. VII. on pattern-sheet Supplement. 


Fig. 2.—Tattor Costume.—([See Fig. 3.] 
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flights up in an apartment-house, or none of | 
their friends will ever come to see them 
This is unfortunate, but it is not their fault, 
and New- Yorkers are especially narrow and 
limited in this particular. In Paris and 
London you can live anywhere, and it is 
never a questi mn of how far out of the way 
or how high up. The people who act inde 
pendently of this feeling will get more in the 
way of accommodation, for the same amount 


of money, than those who must be neighbors 
to Dives. Inarather remote or unfashiona 
bie part of the city it is possible to rent a 
small house for what one would pay for an 
partment in a more central and convenient 
location. It is natural, however, to feel that 
if one is to live in the city at all, it is well 
t have the advantages of i , and that if one 
must isolate one’s self from one’s friends, one 
might as well live in the country aud have 
the aivantages of the « vuntry 

hese are questions that can only be an 
swered by each couple individually, and 
must depend largely upon the tastes of the 
people concerned, Quite 1 number of small 


houses can be found in the city for as low as 
$900 t vear These. of course, are not what 
would generally be called centrally located, 


though they are situated where it is pe srfectly 


proper to live. Apartments can be found 
from $600'a year up There is no doubt 
that it costs more to live in a house than it 


does in an apartment, no matter with what 
care the house is kept 

It is 
with one 


im economy is 


ilways possible to live in an apart 
servant, but in a house such 
much more 
is an important item in a house, 

man who looks after the fires 
walk It is much more of a 
»entertain and to have company 
has plenty of room. This is not 
a pleasant thing to to consider, but it 
is largely ires that are beyond the 
small income rhere are so many ways in 
which the money has to go (whether we have 
it or not And yet the com 
There is always something 
to be sacrificed. Why not do this or that 
and live in a house? It almost resolves itseif 
into not what you want, but what things are 
st to give up, and then to be con 
tent aud to make the best of what you get. 

Apartments are less care and less expen- 
sive and less comfortable, though it is quite 
to be h ippy in one They re quire 
less furniture, and are easy to close up and 
to leave in the summer. The house-work is 
light, and a servant can accomplish more in 
the same time than she can in a house. Very 
few small apartments have room for more 
than one girl. People living insuch an apart 
ment, with care and economy, could average 
their housekeeping bills at about $100 a 
month—somewhat in this way: wages, $16 
grocer, including vegetables and fruit, $35 
butcher, $18; fish and oysters, $5; milk and 
cream, $8; baker, $3; gas, $4; coal and wood, 
$10; and ice, $1 50 

Probably not more than from $300 to $400 
can be allowed for dressing the mother and 
children. It can be managed on this amount 
with care and forethought, and if consider 
ible sewing is done at home. This leaves 
about $200 for outside expenses, such as doc 
tors, dentists, and travelling 
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and so is th 
and the sick 
temptation t 
when one 
have 
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it often seems) 
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the easie 
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| pulsive listener. ‘*She has handsome eyes, 
| brilliant teeth, and, above all else, she has a 
charming expression. It is simply cruel to 
judge a girl like her by her chin or her 
cheek-bones.” 


*‘Of course when you come to know her 


you like her, just the same,” the second | 
speaker hastened to say; ‘‘ but, then, first 
im pressions—" 

‘Oh yes; first impressions count for 
much, | know,” interrupted the absent girl’s 


champion; ‘‘ but people 
think that features are more important than 
expression and manners. Haven't we seen 
faces that by every rule of beauty should at- 
tract us, and yet the expresSions were so un- 
pleasant as to repel ns instantiy? Think, 
too, of the 
quently not one pretty feature, and yet how 
beautiful they are! The tender soul within 
and the kind heart jook out of those pale 
blue eyes and suffuse the plain face. The 
spirit triumphs over the outer mask of flesh, 
and that's what we ought to praise.” 

In this brief talk there lies a lesson. We 
cannot control our features, but we can try 
to improve the coloring and texture of our 
flesh by healthful living, by eating simple 
foods, and by breathing fresh air 

We can set ourselves the task of looking 
pleasant all the time. This is « serious task, 


are so stupid as to 


| but nothing else will improve the shape of 


| the mouth or soften the eyes so much 


difficult. The | 


Cross 
words and fretful exclamations turn down 
the corners of the mouth, hardening the 
muscles, and ruining the shape of even the 
daintiest mouth in the world If day by 
day we try to be of good cheer, to be hope 
ful, forgiving, and obliging, we practise a 
sper ies of potent met tal massage, and pres- 


to! the muscles of our faces gain beauty of 
form, falling into pleasant lines beneath the 
| flesh, and we have begun to gain that most 


difficult of all beauties, charm of expression 
And then we can improve our 
and give them grace and cordiality 


mnanners 


To be 


| graceful is one of the most important factors 


| have 


When the children are old enough to go to | 


if the income is not larger 
economies will have to be maak by both fa 

ther and mother, if the family continue to 
live in the city. In many country places the 
public schools are excellent n the city 
kin Jergartens cost $50 a year or more, and 
there are few private schools which charge 
less than $125. There is always (at least 
once a year) the question of summer to think 
of. If a small rent is paid in the city, it 
may be possible to take a litth in the 
country for the summer. Furnished cottages 
can be found in cool and pleasant places, 
within two hours of the city, from $150 to 
$300 for the which generally means 
for a8 many months as one wishes to stay 

It is sometimes possible to rent a furnished 
apartment for the 


school very strict 


house 


season 


house or summer for a 


low ren what one pays—for it unfurnish 
ed. It is worth while to take even a little 
leas, if it enables one to take the little house 


out-of-town Housekeeping expenses in the 
summer differ according to the locality, but 
in most places a little distance from the city 
they average about the same, The 
are apt to be higher, and vegetables, 
and milk may be lower in price 
mutation ticket must be added to the rent 
that is, if the place is near enough for the 
husband to go oeveryday. If it is beyond 
commuting distance, and the husband can 
only go out for Sundays, then the apartment 
cannot be rented; but if he can induce one 
or two bachelor friends to live with him. 
expenses may be lessened in this way. If 
the family decide to board for the summer 
it is more advantageous to go some distance 
away Near New York the boarding-houses 
one would care to go to are apt to be expen 
sive, and in less expensive ones the people 
are bot likely to be congenial 
Frances Bacon Paine 
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IS SHE PRETTY? 
[* she pretty?” questioned one woman 
about another whom she had never seen. 
Ob no; she’s nice, but she is not pretty 
Her chin is too pointed and her cheek-bones 
are too high. It's a great misfortune—” 
“Indeed she is pretty,” broke in an im- 


of beauty The best outward improver of 
manners is the gymnasium, and, after that, 
out-door sports. They help by teaching us 
to acquire perfect control of the body, how 
to walk and stand and use the muscles of 
our frame until we possess it so thoroughly 
that, paradoxical as it seems, we forget it. 
Our hands and feet are no longer in our 
way, and that awkward shyness which 
makes our body a constant embarrassment 
disappears, and we are free. The graces of 
warmth and friendliness to clothe the form 
of manners come fiom within. If we feel 
kindly and sympathetic, are observant and 
forgotten self, we cannot fail to be 
tactful. Each time we conquer prejudice 
and the selfish impulse to stand aloof, and 
try to be cordial in our treatment of others, 
helps us to gain beauty of manners. Against 
a face that has a healthful, intelligent, sweet- 
tempered expression, and united to it grace- 
ful, winning manners, which merely 
expresses ply sical beauty can have no last 
ing charm. 


u face 


GUESSES AT TRUTH. 
ta AT which we call the highest truth is 
but the apparent reflection of our ideals 


Many persons, when they fall in love, fall 
so hard as to break the neck of their dis- 
cretion 


MRS. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP 
has been used for over filty yeurs by millions of 
mothers for theirchildren while teething, with perfect 


success, Iteoothes the child, softens the gums, allays 
all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for 
diarrhea Sold by druggists in every part of the 
world Pwenty-five cents a bottle.—[ Adv. } 


FEED THEM PROPERLY 
ind carefully ; reduce the painfully large percentage 
ol infant mortality Take no chances and make no 
experiments in this very important matter. The Gail 
Borden Eagle Brand Condensed Milk has saved thou- 
sande of little lives Adv.) 
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Worth paying $100 for the 
satisfaction a Columbia gives. 


POPE MFG. CO. 


General Offices HARTFORD, 
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Branch Stores and A in 
almost overy ry andtown. IfCo- 
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We don't say that 


Sunlight 
Soap 


absolutely abolishes the 
labor of washing. You 
wouldn't believe that state- 
ment if we should make it. 
What we do say is that 
Sunlight Soap makes the 
work of washing so much 
easier, and the result so 
much more satisfactory, 
that after atrial you would 
consider it cheap at five 
times its cost. Try it and 
you will always use it. 
Makes 
Home 
Hi 


Le Bros,, Lid. 
Hudson & Harrison Sts., New York. 
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« BIAS 
VELVETEEN 
SKIRT BINDINGS 


Cut on a true bias, they will fit 
skirts of any shape. 

The Ever Ready. 

The Vassar. 

The Featherbone Edge. 

The S. H. & M. Special. 


If your dealer WILL NOT 
supply you we will. 


Samples mailed any 


** Home Dressmaking Made Easy,"’ a new 72 page 

book by Miss Emma M. Hooper. of the Ladies’ Homme 

journa’, tells in plain words how to make dresses at 
ome without Frovious training ; mailed for 25c. 
s & . Box 699, N. Y. City. 


Haviland China 


It is important to buyers that they should be 


informed that the only ware that has always been known 


as Haviland China is marked under each piece: 
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“Hartford 


There is no such evidence of popular 
satisfaction as the evidence of success- 
Hartford Single-Tube Y 
Tires have won this enviable reputation—others-follow. But Y 
there is only one right kind of Tire. 


Single 


sace Tires 1 


ARE THE 


Standard 





Accept only the genuine. Y 
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IF IT’S A HARTFORD TIRE IT’S RIGHT. Y 
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THE HARTFORD RUBBER WORKS CO., Y 
HARTFORD, CONN. G 
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rings to irritate. vFor full informa 
tion write or call for 144 ‘ity book on Deafness and 
Testim FREE. WI N EAR ag 3 = oo., 


~ and fruit eyrepe 
are quickly and 
easily made with 
the Brighton Eruit Press 
Three Sizes—Two, Four, and Ten Quart. 
$2, $4.50, $8—Tinned all over. 
Write to the Manufacturers, 
LOGAN & STROBRIDGE IRON CO. 
NEW BRIGHTON, PA. 


Sone YF Dr [SAACTHOMDSONS EYEWATER 


The Eight Numbers of the Franklin 
Square Song Collection contain 


1000 


of the Choicest Old and New Songs 
and Hymns in the Wide World. 


Fifty Cents per Number in paper; Sixty Cents in 
substantial Board binding: One Dollar in Cloth. 
The Eight Numbers also nd in two volumes at 
$3.00each. Address Harper & Brothers, New York, 
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Gives the Wearer 


Made in White, Drab, and Black. 
in stock at your retailer’s, send $1.00 
and we will send you one, postage paid. 


BIRDSEY, SOMERS & CO., Manufacturers, 
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Fibre Chamois 


The Ideal Interlining 


b Recommended and Used by 


NUBIAN 


Will Not Crock. “ 


able and of superior quality. 


FAST BLACK COTTON 





DRESS LININGS 


FOR WAIST 
AND SEIRT 





is positively unchange- 


: ‘ 
j SARA BERNHARDT Nothing else so fully satisfies the highest requirements 
: LILLIAN RUSSELL 5 and yet the cost is moderate enough for any dress. 
MRS. JENNESS MILLER : 
: REDFERN Look for this _ , All Leading 
; . on every yara (444 ia #< wv At uPA ACh Dry Goods 
None Genuine of the Selvage : Stores. 
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HARPER & BROTHERS’ NEWEST BOOKS 





A STORY OF THE HEAVENLY CAMP-FIRES. 


By ONE WITH A New NAME. 16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. 


THE PITH OF ASTRONOMY. 
[Without Mathematics.] The Latest Facts and Figures as De- 
veloped by the Giant Telescopes. By SamuEL G. BAYNE, 
With 19 Ill 16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 oo. 


TALES OF FANTASY AND FACT. 

By BRANDER MatTuews, Author of ** Vignettes of Manhattan,” 
etc. With an Illustration by A. B. Frost. Post 8vo, Cloth, 
Ornamental, $1 25 

LOVE IS A SPIRIT. 


LIAN HAWTHORNE. Post 8vo, Cloth, 


justrations. 


A Novel. By Jr Orna- 


mental, $1 25 
MARK TWAIN’S JOAN OF ARC. 

Personal Recollections of Joan of Arc. By the Sieur Louis DE 
Conte, her Page and Secretary. Freely Translated out of the 
Ancient French into Modern English from the Original Un- 
published Manuscript in the National Archives of France, by 
JEAN FRANCOIS ALDEN. Illustrated from Original Drawings 
by F. V. Du Monn, and from reproductions of Old Paintings 
and Statues. Crown 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $2 50. 


MARK TWAIN. 
New Library Editions from New Electrotype Plates 
8vo, Cloth, Ornamental 
The Adventures of Huckleberry Finn. With Photograv 
ure Portrait of the Author, and other Illustrations. $1 75 
A Connecticut Yankee in King Arthur’s Court. I)lus- 
trated. $1 75 
The Prince and the Pauper. 
Life on the Mississippi. I \lustrated. 
Other volumes to follow. 


Crown 


$1 75 
$1 75 


Illustrated. 





BLACK 
A Novel. By 
GERARD 


And its Canadian Environmen 
an Introduction by Lieut 
D.S.O. Illustrated. 


MRS. 
By Maria Lou! 
Dally,” etc 


A Novel. 


3oston,”” ** 


On Snow-Shoes to the Barren 


Miles after Musk-Oxen and Wood-Bison. 


NEY. Profusely Illustrate: 


Edges and Gilt Top, $3 50. 
THE UNDER SIDE OF THINGS. 


A Novel. 
16mo, 


By LILIAN BELt. 


A Narrative of the 
Lieutenant in Mountjoy’s 
KEIGHTLEY, Author of *‘ 


8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 50. 


JERRY THE DREAMER. 


A Novel. By Witt Payn 
$1 25 

THE SILK 

A Novel. By L. McMant 
$1 00 





NOVELS BY THOMAS HARDY 


New and Uniform Edition. 


WESSEX TALES. $1 50 
DESPERATE REMEDIES. $1: 50. 
JUDE THE OBSCURE. Illustrated. 
A LAODICEAN. $8 50. 

THE HAND OF ETHELBERTA, §: so. 
THE WOODLANDERS. $1 so. 


$1 75. 


Published by HARPER & & BROTHERS, New York. 


Crown 8vo, Cloth: 


THE TRUIPET-MAJOR. $1 so 


FAR FROM THE [1 


THE MAYOR OF CASTERBRIDGE. 1 <o. 
A PAIR OF BLUE EYES. &1 so. 
TWO ON A TOWER. 
RETURN OF THE NATIVE. &1 so. 
TESS OF THE D'URBERVILLES. 


Illustrated, 


$1 50 


MAuRUsS JOKAI. 
With a Photogravure Portrait. 
namental, $1 50. In ‘‘ The Odd Number Series.” 


THE OUANANICHE 


Crown 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, 
Edges and Gilt Top, $2 oo. 


Illustrated by W. A. 
8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 50. 


TO THE BARREN GROUNDS. 


Cloth, Ornamental, Uncut Edges and Gilt Top, $1 2s. 


THE CRISISON SIGN. 


Adventures of Mr. Gervase Orme, 


DIAMONDS. 
Translated by FRAnNcrs A. 
16mo, Cloth, Or- 


t. By E. 7. D. CHAMBERS. With 











‘Col. ANDREW C. P. HAGGARD, 


Uncut 


GERALD. 


Sk Poot, author of ‘‘ Roweny in 


ROGERS. Post 


Grounds. Twenty-eight Hundred 
By CASPAR WHIT- 
1. 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, Uncut 


With a Portrait of the Author 


sometime 
Regiment of Foot By S. R. 
The Cc avaliers.’’ Illustrated. Post 


E. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, 
OF THE KINE, 
s. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, 


ADDING CROWD. x 50. 


$1 50. 






















“% never saw o better fashioned gown, 
More quaint, more pleasing, nor more 
—xe Jaming of the Shrew. 


Even in Shakespeare’s 


time fashionable gowns 
were desirable, and in these 
days our suits and cloaks 
are popular wherever sty- 
lish garments are worn. 

Ours are perfect fitting, 
of splendid quality—excel- 
lent styles and the littlest 
prices at which reliable 
goods can be sold. 

No ready-made goods— 
but every garment cut and 
made especially to order 
by our own method, thus 
securing that “set’’ and 
finish for which or gar- 
ments are renowned. 

We study your needs and 
your figure. We prepay the 
express charges to your 

door. Our Catalogue 
sadoumaies are full of hints 
for the lady who wishes to 
dress well at moderate cost. 
Tailor-Made Suits, $7 up. 
Stylish Suits and Cloth Dresses, $7 up. 
Newest Jackets, $3.50 up. 
Jaunty Capes, $3 up. Plush Capes, $7 up. 
Bicycle Suits, $6 up. Fur Capes, $8 up. 

A few lines from you will Lring by return mail our new 
Fall and Winter Catalogue, and more than fifty samples 
of the suitings, cloakings and plushes from which we 


make our garments. We ma il them free, and they will 
@ave you many hours of “ dressmaker worry 


THE NATIONAL CLOAK CO., 
Ladies’ Tailors, 152-154 West 234 St., New Yor. 
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For sale by all leading 
retailers, 


4 
POSE SOOSOOS OND 


Aoeinol) 
mssalle ks " 


Fall Importations of 
Black and Colored DRESS GOODS. 


EXCLUSIVE SF HOVELTES. 


r Broadway c KR 19th st. 


NEW YORK. 














A Miniature 
Vesuvius » 


inside your head. You know how 





that feels Indigestion, Insomnia, 

Overwork—possible causes; Wright's 

Paragon Headache Remedy the cure, 
certain as the sunrise. No scientific truth more wonder 
ful than the amount of positive relief contained in one 
small wafer ‘Do ywn goes the w ~~ t—away goes the head 
ache— up go your spirits Th the pr ss A large 
box of Paragon Headache Reme ay postp aid on receipt 
of 2% cts. in stamps, or sample free if you will ‘send your 
address. All druggists. 


CHAS. WRIGHT & CO. 
enh Egy 


SPONGIA “ JomANs, went 
_ ABSORBENT 
For sale at all Dry- NAPKINS 


Goods Stores. 

Sent by mail on receipt of price. Samples §c. 
THE ANTISEPTIC FIBRE CO., 

1261 ATLANTIC AVE., BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


As vents Wanted in every 
munty in the U.S. 
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Prof. I. HUBERT’S 


MaLVina CREAM 


For Beautifying the Complexion. 
Removes all Freckles, Tan, Sunburn, Pimples, Liver 
Moles, and other imperfections. Not covering but remov- 
ing all blemishes, and permanently restoring the com 
plexion to its original freshness. For sale at Druggists,or 
sent postpaid on receipt of 50c.U se | | Prof | hert 
MALVINA ICHTHYOL SOAP) 1A 

25 Cents a Cake. | we »PLEDO, 0, 











Harper’ s New ‘Catalogue 


Thoroughly revised, classified, and in- 


dexed, will be sent by mail to any ad- | 


dress on receipt of ten cents. 








Moka, Tan, Gray, and Black 
and in New York City by James McC reery & Co., and others. 


Nors.—In addition to the word “ Cravenette”’ the genuine have the manufacturers’ name (B. Priestley & 
Co.) on the selvedge. he eng: 


PRIESTLEY: S CRAVENETTFS 


Are especially suitable for BICYCLE SUITS. Waterproof yet Odorless. 
They come both in rough and smooth goods, and in a variety of shades, such as Myrtle, Navy, Brown, 
For sale at the leading Dry-Goods Houses throughout the United States, 


Durable and Stylish. 
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TUE 


“Tuenpesweatues! Dour! Foor! 


sTUpYiNG,” 


SAD EXPERIENCE OF MY LANDLADEE 


Sun was a genile —~ idee 

Who kept a cottage by the sea 

For folks of bigh or low deyree ; 
And I went down there by the shore 
To stay a week or two or more, 
And found her weeping by the sea, 
That poor unhappy landladee ! 


“Why do you weep,” eaid I to her, 
“When laughing alt C) 
* Because, dear sir,” 
Said she, 
“I keep a cottage by the sea 
For folk of high and low degree. 
And oh! And ob! 
This year the whole degree is low! 


“In July, when the sun was hot, 
A letter in my mail I got 
From one who said, ‘ Dear Landladee, 
This evening I shall be with thee. 
I like your terms of dollars three 
Per week 
And she 
Turned out to be 
Ye Fat Ladee 
Who in the festive winter-time 
Posed in the side-shows for a dime 
How she did eat! 


It took me wholly off my feet. 


And when she went I found she had 
Lett me a hundred to the bad. 


“When she had gone I got a cuest 
Who all emall folks did luterest 
The neighbors thought him lots of fun 
Hie was the Living Skeleton. 
But when I went to get my due 
lie simply faded from my view 

Oh, woe's the day !— 

And didn't pay! 





ave folks preter?” 


they're just the terms for me.’ 





A PROTEST 


Bat worst of all my horrid store, 


“Tis now my fate to lose once more, 


For yesterday there came to me 

A man who was quite fair to see 
Who eats glass on the Boweree; 
And when this morn I went below 
‘To set my table—oh, the woe! 

I found that he'd got up at night 
And eaten all the glass in sight— 


The window-panes, the tumblers, and 


The mirror on the shaving-stand. 
And for dessert he had the face 


To swallow all the china in the place. 


And so, before you come, I seek 
To know, good sir, are you a freak ? 
For if you are 'tis only fair 


o 


To say that you mast go elsewhere.” 


—————_—— 


Mornen. “* What is the matter, my dear? Why are 


you crying?” 


Haury (between sobs). ‘1 left my m ‘lasses candy on 


that chair, and the deacon’s a-settin’ on it.” 
—_— 

A man recently advertised for competent 
undertake the sale of a new medicine, anc 
“it will be profitable to the undertaker.” 
he knows its worth. 


——~—.—_—_ 


A certain minister while preaching said 
blade of grass was a sermon. The next « 


persons to 
i adds that 
No doubt 


that every 
lay he was 


amusing himeelf by moving his lawn, when a parishion- 


er said,” 
aN 


That's right, doctor; cut your sermons short.” 


“Hear Towser barking at the hand-organ man," 


said Mollie. 
thing ?” 
“ Of course he does,” said Tommie, 
* You sha’n’t play in our yard.’” 
———— 
Banxer. “Church at 7 am. 
fully early! How did you settle on that he 
Paston. “ To accommodate our more spir 
ed golf-players.” 


AN AFFECTING 


“ Wonder if he thinks he's saying any- 


“ He’s singing, 


Mercy, that’s fright- 


yur?” 
itual-mind- 





Ir YOU HAD AT ZE DOOR LISTENED, ZEN MIGHT YOU HAVE HEARD zat I WAS IN MY BOOKS DEEP 








SHE KNEW A PLACE 


“ Well,” said Miss Runeeeeet to Mr. Gildersieeve as they sat on — 

jazza of a summer hotel and looked about them, noting the other.g 
with critical eye, ** when I am married—if I ever am ae I shalt not not 
march straight from the altar and put myself on exhibition at a summer 
resort.” 

“ That is a commendable resolution,” replied Mr, Gildersleeve, 

«Just notice the three or four honey-mooning couples at this hotel 
now.” 


— we noticed them, and, do you kndw, I’ve rather envied the bride- 


“ M Have you? Well, I haven't envied the brides, I don’t believe in 
public love-making, either before or after marriage.” 

“The honey-mooners here.seem to enw by aud it furnishes a great 
deal of amusement to some of the ‘the old married people.” 

** Weil; no one will ever obtain amusement at my expense in that way,” 
Miss Hungerford went on, “I ider newly affection too 
sucred a thing to be put on exhibition,” 

“Of course you afte right, On =~ lord,  ponatenly right.” 

“ Now when I am married,” rere “Tam going 
straight to my dear old aunt's A in ‘ie It's the finest re- 
treat imaginable in the hot summer days. r ‘uy go there to rest up 
after a month at the shore. Perfect solitude, you know, the nices! 
tage, with well-trained servants. You can lie in me bam: 
long and breathe the most delicious air. Then 
dearest little lake, and take the most delightful wal 
anybody's intruding on your privacy. I was t last summer, 
aunty dear said, ‘ Now, Annie, when you get married, I want you to come 
straight here with your husband and enjoy your honey-moon as it ought 
to be enjoyed. You and he are welcome to stay a month, or two if you 
like; the longer the better." Now don’t you think it would be much better 
to spend a honey-moon in a place like that than at a crowded watering- 
place like this, Mr. Gildersieeve 7” 

**Indeed I do, Miss Hungerford.” He moved nearer to her and added, 
* Annie, love, let’s start right sway.” 

* Oh, George, this is so very sudden! I'll need at least two weeks to 
get ready for the weddin: 

She was ready in time _* =i and now they are at her aunt's 

jint1aM Haney Sivrrer, ; 








swith no danger of 


—_—_. 


** What's become of Chappie’s valet ?” 

“Oh, he made a mistake, that’s all, and Chappie discharged him.” 

oy hi it was the mistake ?” 

“ He got a little tipsy one day, and when C happie told him to black his 
boots, he gut mixed and blacked bis eye instead.” 


——_—_—~>————_ 


‘*] suppose you bathe at the sea-shore every day ?” 
“Yes. [sit on the sand and take a sun-bath.” 
* But you miss the surf, don’t you ?” 
a at all. My little brother can bring me as much as I want in a 
pail.” 
——_—>———_ 


Wists. “ Pop, wot’s a gold-bug ?” 
Por. ** He’s a man who wants our money to be gold.” 


Witte. “ Well, pop, is a potato-bug a man that wants potatoes for 
money ?” 


SPLENDID FOR THE PURPOSE. 


“Turee BREROUES I TOOK FROM THAT DUDE HUNTER BEAT ANYTHING FOR LAYING IN A WINTER 


STORE OF APPLES." 





FAREWELL. 





A LITTLE GIRL’S IF. 


Whoever has the sympathy 
which makes one kin with chil- 
dren knows to what heights of 
fine and tender feeling the little 
ones, not excepting the most in- 
defatigable enfant terrible, can 
easily rise. Enid never fails in 
her Bible lessons to demonstrate 
that there are quick wits under 
her crown of golden curls.- But 
a recent lesson on original sin 
rather daunted her; she failed, 
as some older doctrivarians have 
done, to solve the problem, but 
she a — thereto the teac hing 
of “honor thy father and th 
mother” in a spirit of fait 
which approac the sublime, 
Her mother explained that Eve's 
disobedience was a_ terrible 
and wicked thing, that Enid 
and her little brothers needed to 
try very hard to be good and to 
oppose the great sin and sorrow 
that had been in the world ever 
since Eve yielded to temptation. 
Enid was sad and dissatisfied, 
then she exclaimed, in a tone 
of weeseneaee regret: “Oh 
mamma! f you had only had 


Eve's kt 
ae 


“Willie Taddelis,” said the 
school-teacher, firmly," you have 
a piece of chewing-gum io your 
desk. Bring it to me instantly.” 

**Yes’m,” replied Willie, * but 
it ain't the flavor yon use. Yours 
is orange, an’ this is winter- 
green.” 

“Charlie is a sixteen - to -one 
man,” said Ethel to Mabel, *peah- 
ing of her flancé, 

“T don’t take any interest in 
politics,” replied Mabel. 

“Oh, vee Hy politics.” 

“* What ie j 

“He is willing to give me six- 
ton kisses for every one I give 

m. 








“Ten’t that soldier a perfect 
love !” cried ’Arriet. 

“No,” said ‘Arry. “E's a 
dear. A grenadier. 




















SUPPLEMENT 


LAMP-SHADES. 


AMP-SHADES play a very im 

_4 part in these days in the furnishing of 
rooms. The boudoir, the bedrooms, each 
and all, must have | and Jamp-shades 
in accord with the Being and decora- 
tion, while for drawing-room, dining-room, 
“library, etc., it is a sine qua non that the 
shades are in perfect harmony and of the 
latest designs. 

Modern luxury is often railed against, but 
it is worth while for people who inveigh 
against the constantly growing outlay of 
money to remember “that everything that 
costs money must of necessity give em- 
ployment to working-people. This very item 
of lamp-shades has proved an inestimable 
boon to the army of gentlewomen who have 
been forced to earn their own living. 

Lamp-shades are troublesome things to 
make, but by no means impossible if one is 
a dainty worker, and fine hand-sewing is a 
great thing in their manufacture. Of course, 
now that over- production has put down 
the price of shades, it is impossible to make 
as much profit, but new designs and careful 
work will always find a market. 

To have the shades fresh and dainty re- 
quires considerable care and frequent replen- 
ishing. One season, and sometimes less than 
one season (in a city, at all events); makes 
them look very faded and, as the French 
say, chiffonné. 

The more elaborate lamp-shades look 
much like ball-gowns, and, like ball-gowns, 
do not retain the freshness, which is their 
chief beauty, for any length of time. The 
cleaners now advertise they will dry-clean 
them (mysterious term) to look like new; 
certainly they look better after going 
through the process, but in most instances 
are not the same, and the particular house- 
keeper finds it best to have them done over. 
It is not always necessary to take off the 
lining, for that does not collect so much 
dust. The outer covering, the ruffle, and the 
lace—these are what so soon get dirty and 
draggled; but silk will wash and lace will 
clean, and when they are ripped off and 
thoroughly freshened the same materials can 
be used again, and a fresh ribbon bow gives 
a finishing touch that makes the whole 
thing look as though it were making its first 
appearance, 

Until one has become a proficient in the 
art of covering a wire frame with the silk, it 
is well worth the extra expense to have it 
done at the shop where the frame is bought, 
for a lot of silk will be wasted, and the re- 
sults will be most unsatisfactory. To put 
the outer covering on is not at all difficult, 
for the silk is in straight pieces seamed to- 
gether until the desired width is obtained. 
Then rows of shirring are put at the top to 
draw it into place. The shirring must be 
done with fine twist, not with sewing silk, as 
the silk is very apt to break at the most in- 
convenient time. Each shirr should also be 
put on with a separate needle and twist, for 
that makes it much more even than if one is 
used, and all should be done at the same time, 
viz., half a yard in the first shirr, followed 
by the same in the next, ete. The silk ruffle 
is put on the last thing of all, after the lace 
flounce, and has a double pinking. The 
reason for its being put on last is to hide any 
stitching along the edge of the frame, and 
the pinking seems a prettier finish than even 
the narrowest hem 

The shapes of the lamp-shades this season 
are quite different from those of last, and 
have one great advantage in that there is a 
much larger opening at the top where the 
chimney goes through. 

There have been m: any inventions to keep 
the shades from being burned, charred, or 
scorched by the heat from the chimney, some 
more or less successful, but this new fashion, 
which keeps the shade so far away that there 
is absolutely nothing to dread, is a great re- 
lief. A few of the new patterns were brought 
over last winter, but not until this autumn 
have they been for sale everywhere. The 
Empire style rules everything at present, and 
this new-shaped shade is the Empire fash- 
ion, although, to be quite correct, it should be 
made in paper painted by hand. 

The fashion is not as pretty a one, and does 
not allow as much scope for taste. Tulle, 
chiffon, and silk are used, and the shade is 
finished by a very full box-pleated ruche of 
the same material at top and bottom. No 
fluttering ruffles of lace or silk are possible, 
and consequently the shade does not look so 
‘‘dressy,” if such a term may be applied. 
This is particularly the case on the high 
lamps, which certainly look very long-legged 
and “ gawky” without the full effect given 
by the old style of shade. 

The Empire paper shades can be made by 
amateurs if they have a talent for painting, 
and already women have begun to decorate 
them; but bad work shows very plainly, and 
there are few who have as yet attained the 
needful proficiency. Porcelain lamp-shades 
are also among the novelties, globe-shaped. 
The blue and white are the favorites. These 
also can be decorated by amateurs who have 
mastered the art of china-painting. As yet 
the prices asked are very high, so there must 
be considerable profit for somebody. 

For those who still prefer the elaborate 
shades there are many beautiful designs to 
choose from, prominent among them the 
flower shades, Not the paper flowers, which 
aie ineffective, represent an immense umount 
of work, and so soon get dirty and musssy, 
but those made of silk. The lining is put 


rtant 
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on as on any silk shade, and is then com- 
pletely covered with overlapping rose petals 
until the likeness to a full rose is perfect. 

Each petal is crimped with a machine 
similar to that used for wax-work petals, and 
being made of thin silk, certainly bears a 
wonderful resemblance to the flower. It 
represents weary work, but curiously enough 
these shades are durable and keep their fresh- 
ness a long time. The last row of petals 
hangs over the edge, and just underneath is 
sometimes sewed a ruffle of lace. This is pure- 
ly a matter of taste and is not liked by many, 
who contend that it is quite out of keeping. 
Such shades on the tall lamps add greatly to 
the pretty effect of a well-furnished room. 

Chiffon with ruffles trimmed with narrow 
satin ribbon; silk, covered with lace; plain 
silk, with a bunch of artificial flowers— 
chrysanthemums preferred ; tulle, looking 
like nothing so much as a ballet-dancer’s 
skirts—all are fashionable and very effec- 
tive. Open-work iron, brass, and silver lined 
with silk are by many considered the only 
correct thing with the iron, brass, and silver 
lamps respectively. And so it goes until 
there is ample choice for everybody and in- 
dividual taste can have free scope. 

When economy has to be consulted, the 
crépe-paper shades are by no means to be 
put to one side. This paper now comes in 
every color, and is of exquisitely fine tex- 
ture. The shades can be bought ready-made 
for a small sum,or can be made at home, 
for there is little talent necessary in mak- 
ing them. They cost so little that it is pos- 
sible to renew them often, and they really 
are so dainty and pretty it isa delight to see 
them. An asbestos cone is now fitted inside 
the frame, which reduces the danger of fire 
to a minimum, a most important point with 
Pape r shades. 

sike every thing else that shows the touch 
of woman's work in a house, lamps and 
Jamp-shades are what give whome look to a 
room. Upholsterers and decorators may fur- 
nish the most superb evidences of their taste 
and skill, but they cannot compete with a 
simple room furnished by a woman who 
loves her home and puts in the furnishing 
thereof thought, personal work, and, it must 
be admitted, cultivated taste. 
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“HEALTH IS THE VITAL 
PRINCIPLE OF BLISS, AND 
EXERCISE, OF HEALTH.” 


No health—there is no hope of bliss, 
No exercise—and health soon flies, 

No bath with Ivory Soap—you miss 
The best results of exercise. 





WALTER BAKER & @ tro. 


ESTABLISHED DORCHESTER, MASS. 1780. 


BREAKFAST (COCOA 


ABSOLUTELY PuRE 
‘S1W9IWGH) ON 

















AuwayS ask FoR WALTER BAKER & COS 


BREAKFAST COCOA, 

“ave at DORCHEST STER, MASS, 
IT BEARS THEIR TRADE MARK LA BELLE CHOCOLATIERE. 
On every Can. BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 
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PUR 
NUTRITIOUS 
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AND BEST-PREPAR 


FOOD 


INYALIDS 


AND CONVALESCENTS 
FOR DYSPEPTIC ‘DELICATE -INFIRM Ano 
—AGED PERSONS 


> UNRIVALLED-+ 


FOR INE Ss ASS M orn BRS 
| CHULLIDRIEN 


Sop ~—Snipping D 
VAN GAMP’S PACKING BEANS ! pauceists “F Jonncanuz aos Mow 


VIN MARIANI 


MARIANI WINE— THE IDEAL FRENCH TONIC-—FOR BODY AND BRAIN. 


FOR H. I. M. EMPEROR OF RUSSIA. 


“THE MARSHAL OF THE IMPERIAL COURT REQUESTS YOU TO SEND WITHOUT 
DELAY ANOTHER CASE OF 60 BOTTLES VIN MARIANI.” 












Absolutely Pure. 


A cream-of-tartar baking powder. Highest of afin | 
leav -— strength.—Latest United States Government 
Food Report. 


Rovat Bakinc Powper Co., New Yor. 





Ask your 
dealer for 








Write to MARIANI & CO., for Descriptive Book, 75 PORTRAITS, 
fom! 62 W. 16th $T., NEW YORK, Indorsements and Autographs of Celebrities. 


Haussmann 
Lonpom 239 Oxford St. 


Food For Both 


Every nursing moth- 
er needs the kind 
of nourishment there 
is in 





p~NHEUSER- ae 


—the food drink— 


The baby needs it in 
order to grow healthy 
and plump: the 
mother needs it in 
order to keep healthy 
and plump. 





For sale by all druggists . 
Prepared by 
ANHEUSER-BUSCH BREWING ASSOCIATION, 
St. Louis, U. S. A. 


Send tor handsomely illustrated colored booklets and other reading matter, 


New York eBopet, 24 and a7 West Street. 


Rae's Lucca Oil 


The Perfection of Olive Oil 3 
= —_—=_7 





Your physician will tell you that Olive 
ure and sweet, is one of the most 3 
some of foods. Rae’s Oil is pure and 
sweet, as testified to by numerous awards 
and wide repute. A trial will convince 
you of its superior excellence as a food 
product. 3 
Guaranteed Absolutely Pure by 


S. RAE & CO., 
Established 1836. Leghorn, Italy. 


Oil, 





















For conscience sake, tuck those shoes under your 


skirt, Brown’s French Dressing 


For Ladies and Children’s Shoes 
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A QUIET CONSCIENCE 


From tae Parntine By Epwin A. ABBEY, EXHIBITED IN THE Royal 
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SUPPLEMENT 


SAN SEBASTIAN, 
THE SUMMER CAPITAL OF SPAIN. 


\ 7 RITING of San Sebastian, the capital of the Basque 

province of Guipuzcoa, a little more than ten years 
ago, the Rev. Dr. Vincent says: “To one who loves to sur 
render himself leisurely day after day to the charm of na- 
ture; to one who loves to study the life and characteristics 
of a strongly marked and noble race; to one who is in 
search of a quiet nook, where the summer may melt away 
in a delicious climate, tempered by the salt breezes of Bis- 
cay and the bracing air of the Basses-Pyrénées; to one who 
desires a centre for a circle of charming excursions, within 
easy reach of the old historic cities of Spain, and of an 
endless variety of drives and walks through one of the 
finest mountain countries of the world—San Sebastian 
will present peculiar attractions.” Since these words were 
written the Guipuzcoan capital, in all other respects un- 
changed, has changed 
notably in one essential 
particular—it is no long 
era quiet nook. Indeed 
it would be hard to find 
anywhere a more ani 
mated scene than that 
presented, during the 
season, by the Paseo de 
la Concha, the fashion 
able promenade, lined 
on one side «by hand 
some hotels and private 
houses, and bordered on 
the other by the beach, 
during the hour imme 
diately preceding din 


ner; or the Alameda, 
the dividing line be- 
tween the ancient and 


the modern part of the 
town, on the afternoons 
when there is music 
there: or the streets 
leading to the ball-court 
and the Plaza de Toros 
on the afternoons when 
there is a ball-game or 
a bull-fight 

On the latter occa 
sion especially, when 
every incoming train is 
heavily laden, for days 
before the event, with 
visitors from Biarritz 
and other neighboring 
towns, not only are the 
streets filled with peo 
ple, but every hotel and 
lodging-house in the 
city is crowded to its 
utmost capacity, and 
the visitor who has not 
engaged his quarters be 
forehand will be fortu 
nate if he can succeed 
in finding a shelter, es 
pecially if he should 
chance to arrive late at 
night 

Then there is the Pa 
seo de Atocha, and be 
yond the bridge of San 
ta Catalina that of the 
Zurriola, with its well 
kept garden, its Mon 
tufia Rusa, and its Chil 
dren's Theatre, where 
there is a performance 
every half-hour; and, 
finally, the Paseo de 
los Fueros, skirting the 
river Urumea, all of 
them crowded with 
pleasure - seekers at al 
most every hour of the 
day and evening. And 
outside every café, of 
which there are a num 
ber in the town, are to 
be seen, from morning 
until night, seated at 
tables shaded by awn- 
ings, breakfasting and 
dining, eating ices and 
sipping coffee or beer 
(the latter sometimes 
mixed with iced lemon 
juice, the mixture mak 


ing a most refreshing 

and agreeable drink), 

family parties, parties A faded odor of long ago 
ol twos and threes, : 


and solitary individuals, 
these last, of course, al 
ways of the male sex 
and generally puffing 
between their sips of 
coffee or of beer, a cigar 
or a cigarette 

Then, in the morning, there is what to many people is 
the chief business of the day, the bath in the sea. At this 
hour the beach is the great centre of attraction, although 
bathing is by no means confined to the morning, the beach 
being so safe and commodious that a bath may be taken 
at any time, and the dark heads of bathers may be seen 
dotting the surface of the water at all hours of the day. 
But in the morning the Queen and her children are always 
on the beach, and this of course lends it an additional at 
traction at that hour. The royal family generally arrive 
at ten and remain until twelve o'clock, driving to the 
beach and returning to the palace in a plain landau, unat- 
tended by guards. They are accompanied by one or two 
officials and by a lady-in-waiting or the governess of the 
children, and half a dozen sailors are always in attendance 
on the beach ¢ 

The royal bathing-ground is separated from the one 
adjoining it, as all the bathing-grounds are from one an 


UIET and dim the garret broods 
Over shadowy things that sleep below, 
And breathe as a folded garment breathes 


Beyond the window and far below 
Lies the bright and beautiful Land of Play. 
With its hills and dales and its quivering light 
Of childhood’s fathomless golden day. 
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other, merely by a rope, stretching to the water, there 
being nothing to distinguish it from any of the others ex 
cept that it is the nearest to the palace, and that above the 
royal bathing-pavilion, a gayly painted but simple wooden 
structure, floats the purple banner of Castile. 

The Queen is generally very simply although always 
elegantly attired, and the young King wears a sailor suit 
such as is worn by other boys of his age, while the prin- 
cesses, Mercedes and Maria Teresa, the former of whom 
is fifteen and the latter thirteen years of age, wear mus 
lin dresses and simple straw hats, their bair combed back 
from the forehead, hanging in a braid, tied with a ribbon, 
over the back, Alfonso, who is now in his eleventh year, 
is a nervous, active boy of slender build, and looks strong 
and healthy, although at one time grave and not un- 
founded apprebensions were entertained regarding his 
health. He runs about barefooted on the: beach, digs 
holes in the sand with his little shovel, and builds castles 





THE 


CHILD IN THE 
BY KATHARINE 


GARRET. 
PYLE. 
But the 


But 


and fortifications, aided ocgasionally in the work by his 
sisters, just like any other little boy The evidently rad- 
ical change in his health is undoubtedly due in great mea 
sure to the wise system of education followed with her 
children by the Queen, who is the most judicious as well 
as the tenderest of mothers. ‘Their manner of life is very 
simple; they eat plain and wholesome food, take plenty 
of exercise in the open air, and are always in bed at an 
early hour, Alfonso by eight o’clock. The feverish ex 
citement of social dissipation is unknown at the Palace 
of Miramar, and even in the case of official ceremonies, 
Alfonso takes part only in such as indispensably require 
his presence. The natural intelligence of the young King 
is carefully cultivated without being forced, the prefer- 
ence being given for the present to such branches of study 
as can be acquired without tasking too heavily the vital 
powers of the growing brain. English be speaks per 
fectly, as do the Queen and the young princesses. In ad 
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child sits hushed in the shadowy space. 
She has found in a book a path unsought, 

That leads from the world of sun and play 
Into a darker realm of thought. 


we who dwell in that sterner life— 
What would we give to find the way 

That may lead us back from our world of thoughts 
To that innocent, golden realm of play? 


dition to a quick and clear comprehension, Alfonso has 
the great advantage of having very engaging manners, 
and, to judge from the brightness of his smile, a sunny 
disposition also. 

Another great centre of attraction in San Sebastian is 
the Casino, where there is a concert and a dance every 
evening, and on special occasions a brilliant display of 
fireworks. The style of the building is modern Renais- 
sance, and the decorations and furniture throughout are 
rich and tasteful. The principal saloon, used as a concert 
and ball room, recalls, by its coloring and style, the saloon 
used for the same purposes in the New York Building at 
the exposition in Chicago. Ata ball or a grand concert 
here the display of rich and elegant toilettes is dazzling. 
But still more dazzling is the display of toilettes at the 
yearly ball, a very exclusive affair, given at their rooms 
by the Club Cantabrico, at which are to be seen some 
of the most magnificent family jewels in Spain, neck 
laces more than a yard in 
length of pearls almost as 
large as hazelnuts, and 
sapphires, rubies, and di 
amonds that envelop 
their wearers in a blaze 
of light. Nor is the dis 
play of feminine beauty 
on these occasions less 
dazzling than the display 
of toilettes and of jewels, 
for classic features, a 
transparent complexion, 
glossy and abundant 
hair, and white and regu 
lar teeth seem to be the 
birthright of the Spanish 
women. 

But beautiful as are 
the women of Spain, the 
Spanish children are more 
beautiful still Seeing 
his models, one can un 
derstand the beauty of 
the children of Murillo 
Even among the children 
of the people there are 
to be seen faces that, 
transferred to canvas 
without any idealization 
by the painter's art, 
might serve as types of 
classic beauty. 

And among the wealth 
ier classes this beauty is 
enhanced by the exquisite 
taste with which the chil 
dren are dressed.  Pic- 
turesqueness seems to be 
the effect aimed at; so 
that the artist, to make a 
perfect picture of one of 
these lovely children, 
would have as little to 
change in the costume as 
in the features of his 
model, 

Another striking char 
acteristic of the Spanish 
children is their perfect 
naturalness. As_ well 
bred as any children in 
the world, there is at the 
same time about them an 
utter absence of self-con 
sciousness, and, as a con 
sequence, of the shyness 
which is the inevitable 
result; and the little boy 
will wait on his little sis 
ter with all the gallantry 
of an accomplished cav 
alier, and walk hand in 
hand with her on the 
promenade with an air 
of manly protection that 
is most amusing to wit 
ness. 

The types of Spanish 
beauty so abundant in 
San Sebastian are not all 
indigenous to the place, 
however. The presence 
of the court, which re 
sides here during the 
summer months, general 
ly from June to Novem 
ber, makes the gay Gui 
puzcoan capital also in a 
sense the summer capital 
of Spain, and this, to 
gether with its excep- 
tional advantages of cli 
mate and situation, ren 
ders it a favorite summer 
resort for people from 
all parts of Spain, and 
especially from Madrid, 


among whom some of 
the most beautiful of 
these types are to be found. But San Sebastian has 


enough of native beauty, as well masculine as feminine, 
to be justly proud of. The Basques are a noble and a 
high-minded race, and their physical appearance corre 
sponds with these moral characteristics. Among the 
men, both rich and poor (for in rank the Basques are all 
equal, being, as Basques, all alike noble), there are faces 
of classic outline that might be fittingly copied, line for 
line, in marble or in bronze. Nor is the costume of the 
people, now, however, fast disappearing, wanting in pic 

turesqueness. Especially picturesque is the boina, worn 
almost universally, not only by the natives, but also by the 
strangers sojourning in San Sebastian. For the rest, the 
changed conditions of modern life, which tend irresistibly 
to efface race distinctions, and which have already effected 
so much in that direction in San Sebastian, will no doubt 
soon make the Basques cease to be a separate and distinct 
people. Mary J. Serrano 











IN BUNHILL FIELDS. 
CORRESPONDENT of a Boston paper 
LAX has recently written a letter from Lon- 


don descriptive of the famous cemetery of 
Bunbill Fields. He says: ‘‘ Few places are 


less visited than this graveyard, and few are | 


so cheerless and so little cared for. It would 
difficult to imagine a more depressing 
place in the heart of a great city. Little care 
be bestowed upon it; 
wilderness of ghastly tombstones.” 

All this strange when one re- 
members pleasant peaceful summer after- 
noons spent in wandering about to read the 
inscriptions over the many honored dead in 
this old cemetery. ‘The place is almost like 
a little park, with its carefully kept grass, 
and walks neatly laid out, and makes a sun 
ny green oasis in a dreary part of London. 
It was in the year 1869 that the city set aside 


bee 


seems to 


sounds 


Bunhill Fields for the use of the people, and | 
any more interments, and it has been | 


forbade 
kept in perfect order ever since. There are 
always old men smoking their pipes under 


the trees, and children playing about im the | 


paths. One is inclined to believe that the 
Boston correspondent was pressed for time 
when he wrote that letter, and got his idea 
of Bunhill Fields from his imagination rather 
than from an actual visit 

There is perhaps no spot in London that 
exceeds this in interest. Certainly few cem- 
eteries hold the ashes of such a large num 
ber of great men and women 
with Bunyan, 
Cromwells, Susanna Wesley, 
many 
long 

The field itself has a history worth recall- 
ing. Once a mere repository of the bones 
taken from St. Paul's at a time when it was 
to make more room there, it re 
ceived the unpleasantly suggestive name of 
Hill Fields Then, at the time of the 
Great Plague of 
were laid here, to lie unremembered and un- 
known. After all this the place became what 
Southey calls ‘* The Campo Santo of the Dis 
senters’; and for a long time this title was 
thoroughly appropriate 

The fact that John Bunyan was buried 
here gave to the Puritans a feeling of pecul 
iar reverence for this piece of earth. Ma 
caulay says The spot where he lies is still 
regarded by the Nonconformists with a feel 
ing which seems scarcely in harmony with 
the stern spirit of their theology. Many 
Puritans are said to have begged with their 
dying breath that their coffius might be 
placed as near as possible to the coffin of 
the author of the Pilgrim's Progress.” 

Just before Bunyan’s death he had come 
up from his home at Bedford to do a kind- 
ness for a friend in London, and there, tak 
ing a sudden chill, he was seized with his 
last illness. So, although his people in Bed 
ford were grieved that their great preacher 
could not be brought back to lie among 
them in his own parish, the journey was too 
long to be accomplished, and he was buried 
in the vault of a friend in Bunhill Fields 
There was a great procession which followed 
him on the day of his funeral, aud great sor 


Dr. Watts, and 


one 


necessary 


Sone 


row over his death 
The Boston correspondent remarks that 
the Pilgrim's Progress is a book with which 


every school-boy is supposed to be familiar, 
but which few of his acquaintance have so 
inuch as glanced at 

Perhaps it is worth while to remember 
that this book has passed through more edi- 
tions than any other, except the Bible, and 
that, to quote Macaulay again,“ it is the only 
book about which, after the lapse of a hun 
lred years, the educated minority has come 
over to the opinion of the common people.” 

It is only a few months ago that there was 
issued in London a penny edition of the 
famous allegory, and there is great demand 
for it. This does not look as though the 
Pilgrim's Progress is altogether a thing of 
the past 


Some one saw two little boys coming 
through Bunhill Fields on their way from 
school, aud noticed that they paused, as do 


the majority of the passers-by, when they 
came opposite Bunyan’s tomb. They looked 
at the statue of Bunyan, which les with 
folded hands, and they studied the inscrip- 
tion, and the relief on the side of the monu- 
ment, which shows Christian with his bur- 
den, Then the elder of the two said, im 
pressivel ‘ He'd oughter been in West- 
minster Abbey!” So ove might think, and 
it is strange that not even a tablet bearing 
his name is to be found anywhere in the 
city. Perhaps, however, to the simple-mind 


ed preacher, the paper-covered copies of his | 


book filling the windows of the booksellers 
in Paternoster Row would seem a better me- 
morial than all the stately monuments in the 
Abbey or St Paul's. 

John Miltoa, who seems to have lived in 
almost every part of London, settled down at 
last in a house in Artillery Row, Bunhill 
Fields. Here he finished ‘‘ Paradise Lost,” 
and here he died. His grave in St. Giles’s, 
Cripplegate, is not faraway. Itisa great pity 
that this house was torn down, about thirty 
years ago. An old biographer gives a plea- 
sant picture of the poet during these last 
years of his life 

He used to sit in a gray, coarse cloth 
coat, at the door of his house in Bunhbill 
Fields, in warm sunny weather, to enjoy the 
fresh uir; and so, as well as in his room, re- 
ceived the visits of people of distinguished 
parts, as well as quality.” 


and it is a | 


Beginning | 
and including Defoe and the | 


another name less familiar, the list is a | 


1665 hundreds of its victims | 


HARPER'S BAZAR 


Across the street from the cemetery stands 
the City Chapel, of which John Wesley laid 
the corner-stone, on a day when so great a 
crowd surrounded the place that he had to 
be lifted to the platform over the heads of the 

| people. Here he preached, holding services 
even at five in the morning for the benefit 
| of the working-people. He was buried from 
this chapel, aud lies in the church-yard be- 
| hind it. The rectory where he lived stands 
next to the chapel, and its windows look out 
across the road to the spot where he-stood to 
preach his mother’s funeral sermon. That 
remarkable woman Susanna Wesley, learned 
far beyond her day, is buried not far from 
Bunyan, whom, as a girl, she may have heard 
preach. It was on a Sunday afternoon in 
August that her children and friends gather- 
ed to hear John Wesley read the service over 
his devoted mother. 

The stone which was set up for her at first, 
having become defaced, was replaced in 1828 
by another, with its inscription somewhat 
| changed from the original by Charles Wesley. 

Part of it reads, 


She was the mother of nineteen children, 
of whom the most eminent were the 
Reve. John and Charles Wesley ; 
the former of whom was, under God, the 
Founder of the Societies of the People 
called Methodists. 

There is another monument to Mrs. Wes- 
ley in the church-yard of the chapel across 
the C ity Road. 

Remembering what Dr. Johnson said of 
John Wesley and his intensely active, busy 
life, it is consoling to be shown, in the rec- 
tory, his chair and his teapot, among other 
| things. One hopes that be occasionally took 
| time to rest and refresh himself with what 
he probably would have called a “ dish of 
| 


tea.” Dr.. Johnson would, at any rate. He 
told Boswell: ‘John W esley’s conversation 
is good, but he is never at leisure. He is al- 
| ways obliged to go at a certain hour. This 
is very disagreeable to a man who loves to 
fold bis legs and have his talk out, as I do.” 
In Bunhill Fields are buried over three 
hundred Nonconformist ministers, many of 
whom during their lives suffered persecu- 
tion and imprisonment, for they lived in 
stormy times. Here is the grave of Dr. John 
Owen, who preached the sermon before the 
| House of Commons the day after Charles I. 
was executed; and here lies Dr. Thomas 
Goodwin, who prayed by the bedside of 
Oliver Cromwell, and later asked a blessing 
on Richard Cromwell at his proclamation as 
Protector 

Isaac Watts, of whom Dr. Johnson said, 

**He did better than others what few men 

| have done well,” is among the number of 
those who make this graveyard memorable. 
To all, of whatever creed and name, to whom 
his hymns have been known, his grave will 
be an honored spot of ground. 

Defoe, who chronicled the horrors of the 
Plague with a faithfulness which makes one 
shudder even at this day, is remembered in 
Bunhill Fields. But it is not because of his 
History of the Plague, nor on account of any 
of his political writings. The tall simple 
shaft which rises above the monuments 
around it bears an inscription which briefly 
says that it was placed there by the sub- 
scriptions of school-children, to the memory 
of the author of Robinson Crusoe. 
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A warm shampoo with Curicura Soar, 
followed by gentle applications of Cut 
CURA (ointment), the great skin cure, will 
clear the scalp of crusts, scales, and 
dandruff, allay itching, soothe irritation, 
stimulate the hair follicles, and produce 
a clean, healthy scalp and luxuriant hair, 
when all else fails. 
on oy ona’ st. Qorves Devs 
AND Cem. Corr., 
“How to Produce Luxuriant Hair,” mailed free. 
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A Food-Tonic, 
A Nerve Soother, 


Liebig 
COMPANY’S 
Extract ot Beef 


Refreshment and 
delicate nourishment. 
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(no matter how 
nice it looks) 
can’t compare 
in wholesome- 
ness and flavor 
with cake raised 
with Cleveland’s 





It’s the 
Correct Thing 


to do your society correspondence on 


Whiting’s 
paper. There are many styles—all 


fashionable—but the best is Standard 
Linen. 


Ask your stationer to show you a | 


selection. | 
‘Card Courtesy” mailed for a | 
stamp. 
WHITING PAPER COMPANY, |, 
NEW YORK. 

Holyoke. Philadelphia. Chicago. 








SUPPLEMENT 
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The 
Next 
Time 


you go shopping, ask to take’ 
a peep at a package of the 
latest odors —- Violette Impé- 
riale and Bouquet Carmen 
Sylva. The contents will be 
found even more pleasing 
than the ct -art beauty o 
the case. ey make pretty 
birthday or wedding presents, 

Our one hundred years’ 
reputation in Europe Proves 
that “‘ we know how.” 
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If you wish to try them 
and your ler cannot 
supply you, send us 12 
cents and we will forward 
a small sample. 


J. G. MOUSON & CO., 
London, Paris, Frankfort. 


N. Y. Office, 22 Washington Place. 





























Every package of this popular dentifrice contains: 


A large bottle of liquid Sozodont. 





* A box of Sozodont Powder. 





A sample cake of Sozoderma Soap, for the skin. 








Use liquid Sozodont daily ; 


Harper's Bazar. Address the P: of Sozod 


odonr 


TEETH BREATH. 


the powder twice a week. 


A small sample of the liquid by mail, if you mention 
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, Hart & Rucxat, Wholesale Druggists, New York. 





Any one ediedee tes Wealiatacs Gas tha, Cinaeh, damnaths, tid 
neys, liver, or lame back will find in 


Allcock’s 


not only a cheap, but safe remedy. Be sure to get Allcock’s. 
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Porous 
Plasters 
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Dime den address DW. MOODY, Bb6, Serer Loum, MO. 





The Best Natural Aperient Water. 


FAPE 


NTA 


From the Uj Hunyadi Springs. 


“The 
makes it particu 
women. 


Of all druggists at 15 cents and 25 
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gentleness of its action 


larly adapted for 


cents per bottle. In universal use 





